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Who’s News 


Charles Val Clear, director of the 
Florida Gulf Coast Art Center, has an- 
nounced his resignation from that post. 


Harris K. Prior, director of the Com- 
munity Arts Program of the Munson 
Williams Proctor Institute, Utica, has 
been recalled to duty with the Navy. 
Mahonri S. Young, member of the art 
department of Sarah Lawrence College, 
will serve as Acting Director in Prior’s 
absence. 


New history of art department at the 
University of Kansas will be directed by 
Dr. John Maxon, assisted by Dr. Klaus 
Berger and Clayton Vought Fowler. 


Succeeding Hardinge Scholle, who re- 
tired last month as director of the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York, is John 
Walden Myer, formerly vice director of 
the museum. 


Nell Choate Jones has been elected 
president of the National Association of 
Women Artists. 


Paola Sereni, New York painter, has 
been awarded the French Prix Goudé 
for the best work by a foreign artist 
exhibited at the Salon of the Union of 
Women Painters and Sculptors, Paris. 


Mollie Higgins Smith has been ap- 
pointed Woodstock art editor by the 
Ulster County News, succeeding the late 
Marion Bullard. 


The Birdcage in Art 


Belling the cat for a month, the 
Cooper Union Museum in New York 
has installed live canaries in its fan- 
tastic collection of birdcages, some of 
which date from before the 17th cen- 
tury. Among the prized items in the 
summer display are a cage of Sheffield 
silver believed to have been made for 
an Italian queen; a Delftware and wire 
structure from Holland; a Ch’ien Lung 
period cage of ebony and ivory from 
China; and an American-made replica 
of a tugboat. 


Art Film Festival 


America’s first Art Film Festival 
will be held over Labor Day weekend, 
September 1, 2 and 3 at Woodstock, 
N. Y., under the auspices of the Wood- 
stock Artists Association, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts and the Film 
Advisory Center. A selection of “the 
25 best” of some 500 films dealing 
with art subjects will be shown at the 
Playhouse to an audience of artists, 
critics, writers, teachers and oth- 
ers. Many of the films will be given 
their American premiere. One third 
of the 600 available seats are re- 
served for the invited press; “the 
rest will be available to those pro- 
fessionally interested in the festival.” 
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Present-Day France 
By Alfred Levitt 


I HAVE RECENTLY returned from Eu- 
rope where I spent two years, visiting 
and painting in France, Belgium and 
Holland, Italy and England. Most of 
the time, however, I lived in the south 
of France with frequent stays in Paris. 
I went there primarily to paint, live 
with the French people, share their 
glorious cultural past, learn of their 
hopes and aspirations and thus form a 
basis for a better understanding of their 
creative artists of today. It was also 
my intention to search and study their 
latest experimental plastic theories, if 
any, no matter how remote or fantastic 
they were. 

Paris may be all things to most peo- 
ple, but to me it was utterly disappoint- 
ing. I don’t mean of course that I was 
insensitive to its traditional charms or 
that I failed to be appreciative of all 
its pleasures and amusements. What I 
mean is that it is no longer the inspira- 
tional stamping ground for the creative 
artist. I could not avoid the feeling of 
the existence of a pervasive sadness no 
matter where I went. Talking with 
some of the artists, young and middle- 
aged, observing their habits of living 
and working, I was unable to escape 
awareness of their basic disillusionment 
with the world in which they are com- 
pelled to live on a day-to-day diet of 
atomic jitters. Courage and enterprise 
which were, at the turn of the century, 
the dual drives of the early pioneers 
are unmistakably absent today. The 
swiftness, depth, multiplicity and con- 
tradiction of cultural currents, has 
thrown every painter into a profound 
confusion. The orbit of this confusion 


has no center of feeling or thought on 
which a reality of permanent values 
can be built. 

Nevertheless, the activity one meets 
with amongst artists and students is 
feverish and, in a sense, prolific. There 
is a fantastic turnover of exhibitions 
in galleries and museums, everyone of 
which is only a variation of the be- 
fuddlement that besets them. At best 
the paintings imitate the well-known 
moderns, who by now have pretty near- 
ly gotten off the beam, so to speak, and 
signed off for the day. Most of them 
paint and talk “cosmic nostalgia,” hop- 
ing to discover therein a way out and 
a world free from man-made moralities. 
Their disenchantment is complete and 
has become the common denominator. 
Most of their experiments are cries in 
the wilderness expressed in a meaning- 
less shorthand of smudges and smears, 
having no beginning and no end. Paris 
is an aesthetic jungle. 

No one will attempt to deny that 
during the last half of this century, 
almost every artistic effort of signifi- 
cance has emerged from Paris. It was 
the artistic hub of the world. Picasso, 
Braque, Gleizes, Metzinger, Leger and 
others had burst upon conventional so- 
ciety with a fury that shattered tradi- 
tional concepts and showered the art 
world with hopes of a new vision. They 
produced a fantastic body of work that 
has served as the bridge from the old 
to the new. It was inevitable that such 
theories of innovation and departure 
should bring with them collateral quali- 
ties which served to imprison most of 
their contemporaries in an aesthetic 
straitjacket. They had the whole world, 
as it were, in their vest-pockets. Fortu- 
nately, that is already a matter of 
the past and their glorious apogee 





should be now a matter for museum 
history. As a matter of fact, Picasso 
has already built his own museum in 
Antibes in which only his paintings and 
ceramics are displayed. He thus served 
notice that he has prepared his own 
monument for posterity. 

However, the aura of their presence 
is still a constant reminder and a most 
insidious influence on the younger gen- 
eration. As it is contrary to man’s 
hopes for order to remain in this seeth- 
ing cauldron of clashing polarities in- 
definitely, there have already emerged 
several French painters who have re- 
fused to be swept off the deep end. 
They believe that man is unavoidably 
tethered to terra firma, and that the 
solution to his problems as a creative 
being is to be found in the extension 
of his consciousness of his world in 
which he lives and works with his fel- 
lowmen. For example, Fourgeron and 
Lorjou come to my mind, as examples 
of this tendency. Their latest works, 
which I have seen in Paris, lead me 
to feel that they have learned their 
cubist lessons well and are now apply- 
ing their knowledge in a renewal of a 
realism which brings to my mind a 
synthesis of the classism of Poussin 
and the social consciousness of Courbet. 

It is my opinion that the artistic 
hub has now been transferred to the 
United States. We have disengaged our 
wagons from the French stars and are 
now seeking our own ways. However, 
our search is only the other side of the 
same coin. We are exposed to the same 
dangers of chasing will-of-the-wisps in 
a vacuum. Some of our men, however, 
have also gone overboard in their re- 
belliousness against Picasso’s domina- 
tion, and have even kicked Jacob’s lad- 
der from underneath their feet. 
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..~ the WHITEST of whites 


For the ultimate in a fine white, artists and 
students alike turn to Weber’s Permalba. 
Its amazing brightness and purity of white 
are unequaled. It offers the artist the delight 
of smooth, easy brush response, and it safely 
imparts its own clear brilliance and sparkle 
to any color on the palette with which it 
is mixed. It is unaffected by temperature or 
humidity changes, and it is impervious to 
gases. Inert and unchangeable. 

Know the finest of fine whites. Ask for 
Permalba! You’ll find it in artist materials 
stores everywhere. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manvfacturing Artists’ Colormen, since 1853 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR 





Takes Issue With Millier 
Sir: I suggest that you replace Arthur 
Millier’s so called “art criticism.” .. . Since 
THe ArT DicEst is distinguished for being 
fair and open-minded, Mr. Millier’s reac- 
tionary intolerance in calling for a “house 
cleaning” [May 1, under “Los Angeles 
Events”] leaves him wide open for sug- 

gestion. 

JOE LASKER 
American Academy, Rome, Italy 


Born in New York, Not Sicily 

Sir: In the July 1 issue, under “Phil- 
brook Shops,” you have me listed as a 
Sicilian-born abstractionist. Actually, I 
was born in New York City and later re- 
turned to Sicily for the early years of my 
life. My art training was begun in Catania, 
Sicily, but the serious aspects took place 
in this country—as has all my mature 
painting. I was 13 years old when I re- 
turned to my birth place, and have lived 
in Chicago and New York City ever since. 
Recently I joined the faculty at the Uni- 

versity of California, Berkeley. 
FELIX RUVOLO 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 


A New York Amateur Group 
Sir: Is there an amateur painting group 
or circle functioning in New York City, 
and which holds exhibitions such as the 
annual Spring Festival of the Bloomfield, 
N. J., Society of Creative Amateur Artists? 
PAauL Zwick 
623 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
Re: Chicago’s “Magnificent Mile” Show 
Sir: We believe you will be interested 
in the view taken by the Chicago” Chap- 
ter of Artists Equity Association in con- 
nection with this most significant ven- 
ture of putting original works of art on 
the streets where the people of a great 
metropolis can see them at close range. 
Following is text of a letter addressed 
to the North Michigan Avenue Associa- 
tion, sponsor: of the recent exhibition: 
Gentlemen: The Chicago Chapter of 
Artists Equity Association has followed 
the events of the Magnificent Mile Art 
Festival with great interest. As a purely 
professional matter, involving all of Chi- 
cago’s artists, we deplore the deviation 
by the North Michigan Avenue Associa- 
tion from the rules set forth in its pros- 
pectus announcing the exhibition. This 
has certainly not been fair to the com- 
munity at large and the artist in par- 
ticular. 


We know that the work involved in get- 
ting together such an extensive exhibi- 
tion is great and that the problems aris- 
ing from it are manifold, but we feel that 
the planning might have been such as to 
eliminate the basic violation of ethics in- 
volved. The over-riding of the jury’s de- 
cisions is inexcusable on _ professional 
grounds. 


However, we feel that the Magnificent 
Mile Art Festival idea is an excellent one, 
and can bring the work of the city’s art- 
ists before a widening audience. With suf- 
ficient planning and considered guidance, 
a future exhibition could be of great 
value to both the merchants of your as- 
sociation and the city. 


We strongly urge that the exhibition be 
repeated next year, and that the good of- 
fices of some of the independent art or- 
ganizations of the city be called on to 
provide the kind of professional guidance 
which will make for the success of the 
venture. The Chicago Chapter of Artists 
Equity Association would be glad to co- 
operate with any such group. The work 
for the coming year should begin at least 
six months before the anticipated exhibi- 
tion dates. 


We are convinced that your Associa- 
tion will find that well thought out pro- 
fessional planning will avoid the mistakes 
that have turned this year’s exhibition 
into a caricature of its original intention. 


HaroLtpD HAyYDON, President 
Artists Equity Association 
Chicago Chapter 


Arapoff Material Requested 


Sir: There is to be an Arapoff exhibit 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts the 
last week of February, 1952, and continu- 
ing through March. Although we intend 
to keep the exhibit comparatively small 
with some 40 to 60 paintings in all, the 
catalogue should be as comprehensive as 
possible; that is it should include all the 
pictures in this country. It would be quite 
impossible from here to trace all the pic- 
tures painted prior to 1931 which are in 
Europe. 

A comprehensive catalogue is in prepa- 
ration and any one who owns an Arapoff 
and has not been sent a questionnaire 
should communicate with Mrs. Alexis P. 
Arapoff, 20 Willow Ave., Wollaston 70, 
Mass. 

CATHARENE GREEN ARAPOFF 
Wollaston, Mass. 


Arts Outrank Armament in Mexico’s Budget 


By Jo Gibbs 

Mexico, D. F.—In a world up to its 
ears in hot and cold wars, the Republic 
of Mexico is one nation which spends 
more money on art and education than 
on armaments. In the budget for the 
current year, the Ministry of Public 
Education is allotted 355,680,000 pesos; 
the War Department gets 275,372,000 
pesos. And a sizable chunk of the edu- 
cation funds goes to the National In- 
stitute of Fine Arts for a proportion- 
ately sizable program. 

For many years civic-minded art lov- 
ers and artists in the United States 
have been trying to promote an ade- 
quate status for the arts in our na- 
tional government, with,:thus far, little 
success. Although the problems differ in 
detail, we might profit considerably by 
studying the set-up that is functioning 
so effectively south of the border. 

The National Institute of Fine Arts, 
a semi-autonomous body functioning 
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within the framework of the Ministry 
of Education, is directed by the eminent 
composer and conductor, Carlos Chavoz. 
It includes the Department of Plastic 
Arts, headed by painter Fernando Gam- 
boa, which has three functions: 

(1) Creation—of plastic arts, stimu- 
lated by subsidies for artists, by con- 
tracts for murals, etc., and by the pur- 
chase of contemporary works of art. 

(2) Exhibition—the dissemination of 
creative ideas to the people through an 
intensive exhibition program is con- 
stantly expanding government-owned 
exhibition space. 

(3) Teaching—The Department con- 
trols all art teaching in federal schools 
and universities, both workshop and lec- 
ture courses. 

The National Institute of Fine Arts 
encompasses also a Department of 
Architecture, which is concerned with 
material construction as well as teach- 
ing and planning; a Department of 


. 


Music, which includes the National Sym- 
phony; and a Department of the Dance, 
as well as departments of theater and 
theatrical production, drama and liter- 
ature. Integration of the work of the 
various departments is not only a theo- 
retical aim wherever possible, but it is 
often materially accomplished. 

Officially, the Department of Fine 
Arts frowns on pure abstraction (on the 
debatable grounds that it is foreign to 
Mexico), photographic realism and the 
more recherché of the biomorphic 
“isms.” In the large area between these 
extremes, it offers its artists as little 
interference as the Institute offers the 
department. As an example, Siquieros 
wasn’t even asked to submit sketches 
for the large mural on which he is now 
working in the Palace of Fine Arts. 

Mildly revolutionary art is highly ac- 
ceptable, but for some strange reason 
Mexico’s Big Three—Rivera, Orozco and 
Siquieros—have few followers among 
the younger generation of painters. 
Equally odd is the fact that it is Ta- 
mayo, who isn’t particularly popular 
with either his fellow artists or the 
politicians, who is exerting the strong- 
est influence. 

The subsidy problem is a simple one. 
Many artists live entirely by their paint- 
ing, helped along by mural commissions 
such as those for University City (see 
May 15 Dicest). For those who also 
teach, the government is generous with 
leaves of absence, during which time 
the teaching salary continues and the 
equivalent value in the teacher’s artis- 
tic production goes to the government. 

The exhibition program is vigorous 
and dynamic. Large shows originate at 
the Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico City, 
then tour the permanent government 
galleries: in Monterrey, Morelia and 
Guadalajara (still another is projected 
for San Luis Potosi), perhaps winding 
up at a local Mexico City gallery such 
as the one named for Posada which is 
an oasis in the slums. Shows have to 
be planned so as to make purely visual 
sense. ; 

In the Salon de la Plastica Mexicana 
and its director Susana Gamboa is an 
art phenomenon hard to believe. The 
handsome, modern, government-owned- 
and-operated gallery was opened in No- 
vember, 1949, for the exhibition and 
sale of contemporary Mexican art. Mrs. 
Gamboa, carrying on a one-woman cam- 
paign to create a new Mexican market 
for her product, decided it was high 
time that business firms gave pictures 
instead of caviar and champagne for 
Christmas presents and that no govern- 
ment office should be without a paint- 
ing instead of a calendar or chromo. 
The President and the cabinet were 
invited to openings and came. Almost 
overnight, contemporary Mexican art 
became a fad. Most of the more than 
300,000 pesos worth of art sold by the 
gallery has gone to new collectors. The 


[Continued on page 25] 





From a Scrapbook 


I have always thought that great 
artists were those who dared to con- 
fer the right of beauty on things 
so natural that people say on seeing 
them, “Why did I never realize be- 
fore that that was beautiful too?” 

—GIDE in The Immoralist. 
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Dr. ALBERT C. BARNES 


Barnes Crash Victim 


Dr. ALBERT COOMBS BARNES whose 
fortune from his discovery of Argyrol 
enabled him to become one of the 
world’s most famous collectors of mod- 
ern art, was killed July 24 near Phila- 
delphia as a result of an auto collision. 
The car he was driving overturned sev- 
eral times after hitting a 10-ton tractor- 
trailer. He was 78. 

Barnes’ $20-$25 million collection of 
art, housed in the Barnes Foundation 
at Merion, Pa., is considered one of the 
most significant in the world and was 
undoubtedly one of the most difficult to 
view because of Barnes’ eccentricity. 
Known as the “terrible-tempered Dr. 
Barnes,” he was noted for the delight 
he took in turning down the requests 
of the celebrated and the affluent, as 
well as those of world art authorities 
to see his collection. A letter from Dr. 
Barnes on such occasions was often a 
masterpiece in scornful prose. 

The collection will remain at the 
Barnes Foundation which annually en- 
rolls some 200 students of art and art 
history. According to The New York 
Times, quoting a trustee, Miss Nelle E. 
Mullen, who collaborated with Barnes 
on several of his books, the foundation 
will continue its educational function 
and the collection “eventually may be 
opened to the general public.” Besides 
Miss Mullen, trustees include her sister, 
Miss Mary Mullen, Mrs. Barnes and 
Joseph L. Wilson. The trustees are em- 
powered to admit the public at will 

Born in a slum section of South 
Philadelphia in 1873, Barnes earned his 
way through medical school by tutor- 
ing and playing semi-pro baseball. Af- 
ter receiving his degree he interned in 
an insane asylum. His studies there in 
abnormal psychology aided him later 
in life, he once stated. 

He later studied in Germany where 
he was scheduled to get a degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy which was with- 
held, however, because of his refusal 
to pay a final fee. At Heidelberg he 
became acquainted with Dr. Paul Ehr- 
lich, bacteriologist, an association which 
led to his discovery of the formula for 

[Continued on page 19] 


By Jerome Mellquist 
AMSTERDAM: Ever since the first New 
England town-meeting Americans have 
been accustomed to open forums. But 
this year the Third International Con- 
gress of Art Critics, meeting at Amster- 
dam, conducted a whole series of tour- 
neys where critic jousted against critic 
while the public fluttered out its ban- 
ners of applause. The Congress, which 
had its first general session two years 
ago in Paris and its second, last year, 
in Venice, this time selected as _ its 
arena the Stedelyk Museum in Amster- 
dam, where last month there assembled 
delegates from numerous European 
countries, South and North American, 
from Israel, and even Pakistan, Because 
the agenda had been set up with marked 
care in advance, the discussion remained 
coherent and purposeful, thus proving 
that the AICA, as it is called, is now 
entering its maturity. 

By general agreement the star of 
this year’s Congress was M. Rene 
Huyghe, Conservateur and Chief of the 
Department of Paintings at the Louvre. 
A scintillating lecturer, a man of subtle 
and yet probing intellect, he set the 
tone for no less than three of the panel- 
discussions. He opened the first as- 
sembly with a virtual summons on the 
question of exhibitions, his thought be- 
ing that too many are held and that 
constant shifting about of delicate art- 
works sometimes leads to irreparable in- 
jury. A riposte was immediately pro- 
vided by the French museum-directors 
from Grenoble and St. Germain-en-Laye, 
who urged the need of travelling shows 
for those communities considerably re- 
moved from metropolitan centers. Thus 
some fresh thought had been provoked 
on an urgent question. Far better as an 
opportunity for the lucid and effective 
qualities of M. Huyghe’s mind was the 
session devoted to the much-belabored 
topic of the relation between art his- 
torian and critic. A similar subject, it 
will be remembered, called forth some 
very dense lucubrations at the Museum 
of Modern Art 3 years ago in New York, 
and speakers are still being asked to 
clarify the critic’s role in discussions 
throughout the U.S. Evidently the 
agenda-makers of the AICA wished to 
effect a new fusion between the critic 
and the historian, an endeavor to wed 
sensibility to knowledge so as to eradi- 
cate the weaknesses common to both. 
But Benedict Nicholson, editor of the 
Burlington Magazine, declared to the 
Congress that the two functions occupy 
different compartments and will remain 
there, despite inevitable overlappings. 
Thereupon Professor Lionello Venturi, 
from the University of Rome, contended 
that no such split in functions was nec- 
essary, that it tended to blight our hu- 
manistic impulses, and could only pro- 
mote sterility. Still, it remained for 
M. Huyghe to summarize the issue with 
a felicity that charmed his hearers. He 
submitted that the critic and art his- 
torian work within two different zones 
of the same spectrum and that each 
thus gets a different perspective, the 
critic’s being to register his act of 
judgment, while the historian is pre- 
occupied with objectivity. Though situ- 
ated at different poles, they still neec 





World Critics Convene: Huyghe Stars 


not be opposed and each might well 
serve to color the other. In any case, 
the fundamental responsibility of the 
critic is to furnish a literary transposi- 
tion of what has been put before his 
eyes and thus permit the public to read 
it better through him. As for the third 
principle topic, the Psychology of Art, 
here M. Huyghe steered between the 
abstract advocates like Leon Degand, 
the Belgian, and James Johnson Swee- 
ney, the American, both effective spokes- 
men for a certain outlook, and those 
more conservative minds who still have 
not been persuaded as to the benefits 
of the New Order. This middle way the 
Frenchman found by warning the critic 
against resorting to theory before con- 
fronting the immediate art-object—al- 
most as if, to paraphrase T. S. Eliot, 
theory kills, while the work rekindles. 
Here again M. Huyghe was asking for 
a reaffirmation of the “total man.” 


Thereafter, the fervent Degand gored 
many an advocate of imitative art as 
he insisted upon the primacy of his ab- 
stract favorites like Kandinsky, Mag- 
nelli, Klee and the like. At one evening 
session Degand took on members of the 
British delegation, the Italian, and even 
the French, and at least forced others 
to respect his faith in a category they 
might not altogether admire. 

There followed still another session 
when the focus was upon the De Stijl 
group of abstract painters emerging in 
Holland towards the end of World War 
I. Though Siegfried Giedion, the Swiss 
architect, had talked long and some- 
what laboriously, the really percipient 
discussion on this particular subject 
was furnished by H. L, C. Jaffé, whose 
official post is Conservateur in the 
Stedelyk Museum. As a Dutchman, 
M. Jaffé did not find it difficult to point 
out that Mondrian, Van Doesburg, Van 
der Leck, Huszar, Oud, Wels, Van’t 
Hoff and Kok—all of whom participated 
in the De Stijl movement—had been 
commonly animated by certain ideals 
of cleanliness and parsimony common 
to their fatherland. Holland, being 
small, must make the most of all its 
space; again, as a land which has 
literally been won from the sea, it has 
been literally man-made, and thus the 
geometrical construction of its dikes, 
the frequent right-angles of its canals, 
the ever-present low line of its horizon, 
inevitably instruct and unconsciously 
direct the mind of the creative artist. 
Such factors alone might account for 
the preoccupation of the De Stijl group 
with similar factors of geometrical pre- 
cision and orderliness. But again, con- 
tinued Jaffé, the very Calvinism of Hol- 
land—and even, at the remotest ex- 
treme, the absolute mental geometry of 
its Spinoza—would suggest that the de- 
sire to strip away all decoration and 
adhere only to fundamentals is a con- 
stant in the experience of many a think- 
ing Dutchmen, Thus explained, the De 
Stijl shimmered with a new meaning 
for those who heard this lecture. And 
certainly a real act of criticism had 
been performed, inasmuch as Mon- 


drian’s adherents, in particular, often 
indulge in such misty excogitations that 
the ordinary reader simply cannot pene- 
trate the fog. 
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Akron's Plan 


ONFIRMATION of my conviction that the 

art museum in America has become 
a drastically different organism than it 
was in earlier times and than it is to- 
day in Europe—that it is now a typically 
American service institution—comes in 
a note about a new project the Akron 
Art Institute is launching to aid local 
artists. 

Director George D. Culler writes 
modestly: “I do not know that our 
plan is particularly original but it was 
worked out through conferences with 
local artists to meet our local needs. I 
know that you were interested in the 
Woodstock conference last fall and some 
of the features of the plan were sug- 
gested by discussions there in which I 
was involved.” 

Briefly, the Akron plan is this: Start- 
ing next month the museum will main- 
tain a year-round exhibition, and will 
endeavor to sell works by professional 
artists and craftsmen of the five sur- 
rounding counties without regard to the 
aesthetic style of the art. Each artist 
may leave for a one-year period a paint- 
ing, watercolor, drawings, prints, or 
craft work for a nominal fee ($1 per 
$200 valuation on a painting). Work 
will be professionally exhibited under 
the best possible conditions and under 
the museum’s sponsorship. 

To decide the difficult question of who 
is a professional artist or craftsman, 
the museum has used a simple yard- 
stick, In the case of a painter, he is one 
whose work has been included in at 
least three recent invitational or com- 
petitive annual shows of acknowledged 
standing. For sculptors and craftsmen, 
the requirement is only two such ex- 
hibitions as, for example, the Syracuse 
Ceramic Annual or the Akron May 
Show. 

Once the artist has qualified for the 
Akron pool exhibition, he may exhibit a 
work of his own selection each year 
for five years, after which time he must 
re-qualify. 

All of this is in addition to Akron’s 
annual regional exhibition and its one- 
man shows. The museum also plans 
other projects: a booklet to be issued 
to the public on how to buy art, in- 
cluding mention of installment buying; 
extension exhibitions for its lecal pool; 
a kodachrome file of the work of local 
artists, etc, The museum itself will take 
only a 10 per cent commission on works 
that it sells. 

The Akron plan strikes us as some- 
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thing truly historic. Perhaps it is the 
best organized attempt to provide a 
continuing sales outlet for the over- 
whelming number of competent artists 
who do not happen to have commercial 
gallery connections. We urge that other 
museum directors send for a copy of 
Akron’s interesting prospectus, with the 
thought of starting a similar project 
in their own regions. 

And by the way, that Woodstock Con- 
ference last fall has surely proved its 
worth. 


The Barnes Collection 
T# incredible Dr. Barnes has passed. 

If the driver of the 10-ton truck into 
which he crashed was correct in alleged- 
ly telling the police that Barnes drove 
through a stop sign, it should not sur- 
prise, Barnes ploughed through many a 
social convention during his richly 
packed life. An autocrat in every way, 
with the brilliance of mind, acquisitive 
sense, and diversity of talents to carry 
it through, he reminded us more of the 
High Renaissance than of our times. 

His life (see opposite page) was the 
product of an almost superhuman drive 
to acquire knowledge and money and to 
instill at least the former into people 
of his own choosing. Perhaps this drive 
stemmed from some resentment of 
Philadelphia’s Main Line culture on the 
part of the ball-playing youngster from 
a South Philadelphia slum section. 
Whatever it was, it worked, The boy 
became a great scientist, discoverer of 
an antiseptic that has been a boon to 
human life, a rich industrialist with ad- 
vanced ideas of employee welfare, a 
canny collector of modern paintings, an 
educator, a philosopher, and a proud 
man whose contumely was as vitriolic 
as the acids of his laboratory days. 

Many were the stories we heard of 
his attitude toward prominent persons 
who wished to visit his collection. It was 
with misgivings that we met him one 
afternoon years ago at the door of the 
Barnes Foundation in Merion. Yet, no 
one could have been a more gracious 
host that afternoon, and no experience 
more memorable than viewing the col- 
lection with Barnes as our guide, giv- 
ing us the history of many of the works, 
and chuckling frequently over the bar- 
gain he had wrangled from the Paris 
dealers. 

Barnes has passed. It is to be hoped 
now that the trustees will decide to 
open his great art collection, for at least 
temporary periods, so that all the peo- 
ple who have longed these many years 
to see it can enjoy it as art should be 
enjoyed. 


French Leadership 

Is France’s long term of art leadership 

at an end? We don’t know. Some be- 
lieve it is and one such opinion, that of 
artist Alfred Levitt, appears on page 4. 
It is the opinion of only one artist who 
recently spent some time in France, 
having known it during earlier, and, 
as he indicates, more inspiring days. 


Being wary of premature obits of any 
kind, we invite contrary opinions. 


To Our Patrons 
KA August, the DIGEST customarily 
publishes its list of patrons—those 
who, in support of the publication, en- 
ter their subscriptions for periods longer 





than the annual stretch, The list serves 
as a pleasant reminder of the fact that 
we are, after all, a magazine dependent 
entirely upon the support of satisfied 
and loyal readers, rather than upon or- 
ganizational subsidies or angels. It is 
pleasant because complete dependency 
upon the support of readers assures the 
DIGEST, in turn, of complete indepen- 
dence editorially in what we publish and 
reproduce. On behalf of the publisher 
and the staff of the Dicest I thank each 
of our patrons for his added support, 
and invite others to join the ranks to 
assure American art of an always grow- 
ing and ever independent Art DicEst. 

—PauL BIrp. 


Fulbright Winners 


Out oF 643 Americans recently award- 
ed 1951 Fulbright scholarships for 
study abroad, 42 were in the fields of 
painting, sculpture, graphic arts and 
art history. Competition for next year’s 
awards closes October 15, last day for 
receipt of applications. Interested stu- 
dents and artists should apply for fur- 
ther information to the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 19. Following are the 
1951 winners in the arts, listed by coun- 
try in which they will study: 


France: 

Baird, Thomas P., Neb., art history 
Byrne, Sally. Ky., art history 

Chipp, Herschel B., Calif., art history 
Cooke, Hereward L., Jr., N. J., art history 
Del Valle, Joseph B., N. Y., painting 


Doan, William Buchanan, N, Y., 
Elgart, Elliot J., Mass., art 
Elliott, James H., Ore., art history 

Gallagher, Charles F., Calif., art history ‘ 


art 


Herbert, Robert L., Conn., fine arts 
Hilburn, Lawrence H., Okla., art 

Levey, Milton, Mich., painting, printmaking 
Mandel, Howard, N. Y., painting 

Matheson, Donald R., Mich., fine arts 

Near, Pinkney L., Md., art history 

Rosser, Donna Maria E., Ohio, painting 


Sedgwick, John P., Jr., N. H., fine arts 


Smith, Arthur Hall, Jr.y Va., art 
Woodbridge, John M., N. Y., art 
Greece: 

Currie, Ethel Magafan, N. Y., painting 
India: 

Warren, Barbara, Fla., art 

Italy: 

Aronberg, Marilyn, Mo., art history 


Becker, Robert B., N. Y., sculpture 
Casarella, Edmond, N. Y., graphic art 


Chavez, Edward A., N. Y., painting 
Fischer, Sam J., N. Y., painting 
Kossoff, Florence S., Conn., Italian art 


Rhoden, John W., N. Y., sculpture 
Scaglia, Gustina E., Conn., art history 
Shapiro, David, N. Y., art 


Spencer, John R., Iowa, art history 
Swirnoff, Lois C., N. Y., painting 
Vander Sluis, George J.. N. Y., painting 
Wasserman, Jack, N. Y., fine arts 
Netherlands: 

Slive, Seymour, Ill., art history 
Norway: 

Stokstad, Marilyn J., Mich., art history 


United Kingdom: 

Sandoz, Mabel Alice D., P. R., arts 
Fischer, Carl, N. Y., graphic arts 

Hills, John B., Miss., art history 
Newton, Elaine, N. Y., primitive art 
Schmidt, George P., Jr., N. J., fine arts 
Vermeule, Cornelius C., III, N. J., art 


Australia Says it with Audubons 


Stating that “this is something Aus- 
tralia can offer you,” and that “it isn’t 
always one-way traffic,’ Australian 
philanthropist E. J. Hallstrom formally 
presented last month to the United 
States 10 original Audubon oils—valued 
at $150,000—which he had purchased 
from the artist’s great-great grandchil- 
dren. By direction of President Truman 
the oils will become part of the per- 
manent collection of the National 
Gallery. 
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In probably the first museum exhibition ever held of automobiles selected on the 
basis of their “good design,” the Museum of Modern Art will open in New York 
August 29 a show of eight such “mobiles,” lent by private owners (not dealers 
or manufacturers) for a three-month period. In addition #o the eight actual 
examples, the Museum will include photos of other models which it considers 
excellent. Selected for the seal of approval are: the ’49 MG; ’49 Cisitalia (see 
above); ’41 Lincoln Continental; ’39 Cadillac; the army Jeep; ’39 Bentley; ’37 
Cord; ’31 Mercedes; and ’39 Talbot. Also (to be represented by photos): the Stude- 
baker Champion; 51 Ford; ’51 Muntz Jet; ’37 Lincoln Zephyr; Simca; the Farina- 
designed Bentley; the Volkswagon and the Porsche. 
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Kuhn Gift to Colo. 


A Group of 29 hitherto unshown paint- 
ings by the late Walt Kuhn has been 
presented to the Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center by the artist’s widow, Mrs. 
Vera Kuhn of New York. Representing 
an “Imaginary History—Winning of the 
West,” the colorful series is now on ex- 
hibition at the Center, which already 
owns the late artist’s famous Trio. 

A New Yorker who, on early visits to 
the West became enamored of its early 
romance, Kuhn painted the series be- 
tween 1918 and 1923. According to Mrs. 
Kuhn, “He steeped himself in the lore 
of the early West. Coupled with this 
reading, and talking with oldtimers, 
were the memories of his own youthful 
experiences during two years of wander- 
ing in the West, finally centering in San 
Francisco in the years before the earth- 
quake there. This deep interest in the 
winning of the West gave birth to this 
group of paintings which Walt loved 
dearly. He asked that they never be 
disposed of singly, that only as a group 
should they find a new home. Since they 
are all variations upon a central theme, 
they speak their story best as a group.” 

Titles of the “Imaginary History” 
series tell their own story. They are 
Aborigine, Ambushed Horseman, Attack 
on the Stagecoach, Barroom Fight, 
Cavalry Outpost, Combat, Commission- 
ers, Defending the Blockhouse, Indian 
Fighters, Indian Lore, Indian Raid, etc. 


America’s Treasures in Europe 


A reversal in the lending of old mas- 
ters by European collections for Amer- 
ican exhibitions is reported this sum- 
mer: America is sending its treasures 
to Europe. Contributors to the great 
Tiepolo show in Venice include mu- 
seums of New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Springfield, Mass. 
and Harvard. For a portrait of the re- 
former Zwingli to be included in Zu- 
rich’s great 600th anniversary art ex- 
hibitions, Swiss art authorities obtained 
the loan of Toledo Museum’s portrait 
by Cranach, the only work extant in 
which Zwingli was painted from life. 


French Enact 1% Law for Artists 

A French law enacted last May now 
provides that one per cent of all funds 
spent on building of schools and uni- 
versities must be used for their decora- 
tion, in order to provide for gainful 
employment of French artists. It is ex- 
pected to create a fund amounting to 
200 million francs annually. The pro- 
ject has long been on the agenda of 
the Ministry of Public Education, and 
it is now hoped in France that other 
ministries will follow suit. 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
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A Myron Original? 


A 5TH CENTURY Greek sculptured head 
of a youth, possibly from the hand of 
Myron, creator of the famous Discus 
Thrower, has been acquired by the Bos- 
ton Museum. The head is reproduced on 
the cover of this issue. According to the 
museum, the history of the sculpture is 
not known, but: 

“Art scholars who have seen it unani- 
mously agree that it is one of the rare 
surviving works of original Greek sculp- 
ture, rather than a Roman copy. It 
shows the general characteristics of 
mid-fifth century sculpture in the regu- 
lar features, the obvious idealization, 
and the treatment of the hair in small 
separate locks, George H. Chase, the 
Museum’s Acting Curator of Classical 
Art, points out. The style and the super- 
lative workmanship have led a number 
of scholars to believe that it is the work 
of Myron, one of the three great mas- 
ters of the fifth century, but since My- 
ron’s sculpture is known only through 
Roman copies, notably the famous Dis- 
cobolus, such an attribution can be only 
conjectural. 


“Something of the original use of the 
Museum head can be inferred from a 
slight break at the back indicating that 
it was attached to a background and 
so was once part of a relief, possibly 
for the decoration of a temple.” 


Lowes Present $150,000 Art Center 


A modern $150,000 art center for 
Syracuse University, the gift of Joe 
and Emily Lowe of New York, will be 
started late this month in time for 
dedication at the university next May. 
One of many gifts of the Lowes, the 
center will contain classrooms, studios, 
exhibition space, etc., for all branches 
of the arts. Mrs. Lowe, well known as 
a painter, is also sponsor of the Emily 
Lowe Awards, an annual competition 
for helping promising young artists. 





Special Number Planned 


To mark the completion of a quar- 
ter century of continuous publication, 
THE ArT DIGEST, on November 1, 
1951, will appear as a special large 
issue with numerous feature stories 
and illustrations. This special Silver 
Anniversary Number will survey, 
from all aspects, the past 25 years 
of art in America, with emphasis 
upon the developments in art edu- 
cation, exhibiting, creating, selling 
and collecting, and upon movements 
and trends that have made our past 
quarter century the most fascinating 
in American art history. 

Founded November 1, 1926, in 
Hopewell, N. J., by Peyton Boswell, 
the Digest since then has been is- 
sued regularly 20 times a year 
through peace and war, inflation and 
deflation, as America’s foremost in- 
dependent and unsubsidized art 
journal, 
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Detroit Honors Its French Origins 


ExAcTLy 250 years ago, the French 
founders of Detroit arrived on these 
shores to claim lands given to them as 
feudal grants by King Louis XIV. To- 
day, the machine-dominated auto cen- 
ter on the strait is marking its 250th 
anniversary. Joining the celebration, the 
Detroit Institute of Arts is staging, ac- 
cording to Director E, P. Richardson, 
“its largest and one of its most difficult 
and distinguished exhibitions.” Titled 
“The French in America,” the 500-object 
show, drawn from some 150 sources, 
will remain on view at the Institute 
through September 16. 

Assembled and installed with descrip- 
tive labels by the Institute’s Associate 
Curator of Western Art, Paul L. Gri- 
gaut—who also wrote the 200-page il- 
lustrated catalogue—the show includes 
paintings, drawings, sculpture, prints, 
books, maps, documents, and other 
French-influenced Americana. These ob- 
jects, lent by museums and private col- 
lectors from New Orleans to Quebec 
and France, have never before been 
brought together 

According to Richardson, the earliest 
exhibit in the show “is known as the 
Cellere Codex, the only existing copy 
of a letter dated ‘in the Ship Dolphin, 
8 July 1524’ written by the explorer- 
pirate Verrazano to Francis I, King of 
France, describing the voyage of ex- 
ploration which first put the Atlantic 
coast of the United States on the map 
of the world.” The show, Richardson 
continues, “closes with Bartholdi’s 
sketch model for the Statue of Liberty 
which was the gift of France to the 
United States in the 1870's.” 

Describing the exhibition, section by 
section, Richardson comments: “The 
first section, as you enter, is ‘The 
French in the Wilderness.’ It brings to- 
gether the explorers and the kings and 


statesmen of France who supported the 
colonization. Let me tell you of some 
of the things that interest me particu- 
larly. ... There is Champlain’s original 
map of his survey of the New England 
coast, drawn during the winter which 
he spent at Port Royal in 1607, drawn 
and signed by Champlain himself... . 
There is also a wampum belt which is, 
I think, the most remarkable I ever 
saw. It commemorates the building of 
the first wooden church of the Jesuits 
in Huronia, the region of Georgian Bay, 
in: 1638)... 

“There is Marquette’s own sketch 
map of his discovery of the Mississippi, 
which has been preserved in the Jesuit 
archives in Montreal. And, something 
which seems to bring him very close 

[Continued on page 30] 
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ELpZzIeER Cortor: Woman at Window 


Illinois State Fair Prizes Announced 


By Lester Burbank Bridaham 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.: Nine artists were 
awarded prizes totaling $1,500 by juror 
Andrew C. Ritchie, director of the de- 
partment of painting and sculpture of 
the Museum of Modern Art, at the 5th 
annual Old Northwest Territory Art 
Exhibit to be on view at the State Fair 
here August 10 to 19. Three of the win- 
ners. are from Michigan, two from Il- 
linois, two from Ohio and one each from 
Indiana and Wisconsin. 

A total of 97 works, including 57 oils, 
26 watercolors, 12 drawings and two 
mobiles, were selected from the five 
states. Chicago and vicinity artists ac- 
count for 23 of the works; Indiana for 
22; Ohio for 15; Michigan for 10 and 
Wisconsin for six. Illinois, the inviting 
state, contributes a total of 44. 

The top prize of $300 was awarded 
to Richard Wilt, Ann Arbor, for his 
oil The Family; $275 prize to Robert 
Knipschild of Birmingham, Michigan, 
for his encaustic Color Progression; 
$250 to John Wilde of Madison, Wis- 
consin, for his oil Still Life with Box 
of Currants; $150 each to Robert D. 
King, Delaware, Ohio, for his gouache 
Rock and Trees; Eldzier Cortor of Chi- 
cago for his color drawing Woman at 
Window; and Dean Ellis of Cleveland 
for his oil Nocturnal Machine. A $100 
prize went to Jean P. Slusser of Ann 
Arbor for the watercolor Trees and 
Houses; and $50 each to Lee Chesney of 
Champaign, Illinois, for his print Sur- 
vivor’s Wake; and Arthur Deshaies of 
Indiana University for the stencil print 
Chinese Children Playing at Earthly 
Games. All but one of the foregoing are 
purchase prizes. 

Commenting on his selection, Ritchie 
said: ‘As will be seen from the variety 
of personal expression to be found... . 
I have not sought to force my choices 
to follow any one stylistic pattern— 
abstract, realist, expressionist, or what 
you will. However, I have not tried sim- 
ply to be ‘fair’ to all schools. Rather, 
I have let the chips fall where they 
may and the result is what you see. It 
is to me a very fine showing and indi- 
vidually and collectively a credit to all.” 
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Of the first prizewinner, Ritchie said 
“Wilt has used one of the oldest themes 
in painting, the mother and child, and 
treated it with in a new way: the art- 
ist has been creative in his treatment 
of the painting, as the mother is crea- 
tive. This work is outstanding for its 
sense of drawing and organization.” 

Of the third prize, John Wilde’s Still 
Life, Richie pointed out that “this paint- 
ing demonstrates the old magic of the 
craftsman’s hand, how exactly the art- 
ist has placed every element in the 
painting: the leaves, basket, and round 
spheres of fruit.” 

Outstanding works in this years an- 
nual, in addition to the prizewinners, 
include: 

From Chicago: Macena Barton’s re- 
alistic still life, French Clock; Annette 
Troxel’s Ladies’ Night; Adam Emory 
Albright’s traditional oil, Hollyhocks; 
June Lukosh’s Birds Listening to a 
Sermon; J. Jeffrey Grant’s The Broken 
Lobster Pot; Harold Haydon’s realistic 
vision, The Corner 57th Street. and 
Harper; Francis Foy’s Riders; Rainey 
Bennett’s The Blue Beach; Everett Mc- 
Near’s colorful Resting Dancers; Carl 
Kahler’s powerful comment, “1951”; 


From Indianapolis, Indiana: Garo An- 
tresian’s large colorful The Red Table; 
and Anita Heisterkamp’s well-designed 
abstract Landscape. From Danville, Il- 
linois: Tom Cavanaugh’s moody, pene- 
trating seascape, Toward the Open Sea. 
From Springfield, Illinois: Lillian Scal- 
zo’s integrated design, Coffee. From Co- 
lumbus: Marion T. Gatrell’s Trees and 
Things (amusing owls and bats); and 
Mary A. Holmes’ Woman on the Seven- 
Headed Beast. From Akron: Raphael 
Gleitsmann’s Things to Be Remembered. 
From Appleton: Thomas M. Dietrich’s 
gay, and sparkling The Pop Corn Stand. 
And from Milwaukee: Kempert C. Qua- 
bius’ fantastic silverpoint, “The Condi- 
tions of Lasting Peace.” 

The staff of this 1951 exhibit is made 
up of: Governor Adlai E. Stevenson, 
chairman; Roy E. Yung, director of 
agriculture; H. W. Elliott, general man- 
ager; Reginald H. Neal, director; and 
Lester B. Bridaham, assistant director. 





Art in Chicago 


By C. J. Bulliet 
CuHicaco: Michigan Avenue is doing 
its best to become the world’s fore- 
most art thoroughfare, not only archi- 
tecturally but in galleries and in show 
window exhibitions of paintings and 
sculpture. It has a long way to go, per- 
haps, but there’s no harm in trying. 

There are two associations made up 
of art-minded business men and artists, 
to say nothing of high-powered promo- 
tion men, who, despite some unfortu- 
nate experiences this summer, are go- 
ing ahead with plans for next summer. 

The North Michigan Avenue Associa- 
tion, operating from the Michigan 
Avenue bridge north to the Drake Ho- 
tel, has set dates already for next sum- 
mer for its second Magnificent Mile Art 
Festival, June 9-22. 

Then there is a similar association 
operating from the bridge south for an- 
other mile, laying similar plans. Sug- 
gestions have been made that they join 
forces, but there are indications of hos- 
tile elements acting toward each other 
like a couple of strange fox terriers. 

Also, plans are being laid to resur- 
rect the series of Grant Park art fairs 
that were pioneers in the early ’30s in 
the open-air exhibitions copied exten- 
Sively in other cities. Only, the propec- 
tors of this new Grant Park series want 
a juried fair instead of a free-for-all, 
which was its original charm. 

The North Michigan Avenue Associa- 
tion this summer ran into jury troubles. 
While the promoters appointed a large 
jury, with both conservative and radical 
artists represented, the radicals, in the 
majority, assumed a truculent leader- 
ship and selected a lot of pictures that 
some of the merchants refused to place 
in their windows. Several of the shop 
keepers, instead, turned to the conserva- 
tive pictures in the rejected pile, with 
the result that the jury had to do a 
lot of explaining to indignant artists. 

The second exhibition of Ballet Art 
is current through Aug. 25 in the eighth 
floor gallery at Mandel’s. There are 45 
participating artists, most of them gen- 
uine balletomanes. 

Ballet has taken a firm hold on Chi- 
cago social as well as stage life, and 
amateur and near-professional perform- 
ances rank second only to those of New 
York and Hollywood. The Chicago stu- 
dios are watched by seekers for dance 
talent, and the artists, in search of 
bright models, are watching as eagerly. 

Watercolors and temperas by Alex 
Topp of people and places on the island 
of Martinique are on view at Riccardo’s 
Rush Street gallery. Topp, who teaches 

art at Lane Technical High School, is 
a younger brother of the late Morris 
Topchevsky, one of the leaders among 
Chicago painters of this generation. 
While his pictures are calmer, less 
truculent than those of his brother, they 
are so expressive that Martinique Is- 
landers urged him to stay. 

Watercolors, mildly modernistic, by 
a young painter living in Milwaukee, 


Doris M. Prohl, and paintings of in- | 
rolling waves on Lake Michigan and | 
Winslow > 


Lake Superior, as big as 
Homer’s Atlantic waves, by Charles 


Vickery, are featured in the summer 


show at Chicago Galleries Association. 
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Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: To the accompaniment 
of a noisy local row over the propriety 
of including a Charles Eames plastic 
chair on which Saul Steinberg had 
painted a nude, Long Beach opened its 
new Municipal Art Center in an old 
mansion with a superb show called “De- 
sign for Today’s Living.” The row split 
the group of devotees, who have worked 
10 years to achieve the center, so effec- 
tively that two—instead of the usual 
one—official openings were held. The 
second was sans the chair. 

But the show was a beaut. It brought 
together furniture, furnishings, decora- 
tive objects, textiles and clothing de- 
signed by many of the world’s best de- 
signers and a fine selection of contem- 
porary paintings from Southern Cali- 
fornia. Nothing else so good of its kind 
has yet been done here. 

Incidentally Helen Kaye, who has 
struggled for two years to persuade 
people to buy the works of young art- 
ists at her Third Street Gallery (we're 
back in Los Angeles now) has changed 
that name to California Exhibitors. 
She is presenting shows of furniture, 
furnishings, etc., with paintings and 
sculpture placed as they would be in 
a home. 

Through Aug. 5 crowds are flocking 
nightly to the Laguna Beach Festival 
of Arts to see the Pageant of the Mas- 
ters in which paintings and sculpture 
are reproduced on stage in a glorified 
poses plastiques performance which is 
a perennial success. Robert Philipp’s 
painting, Ladies of the Evening, which 
won the top $1,000 prize in the festival’s 
national competition for story - telling 
paintings, is being so reproduced by 
costumed local talent each night. So 
are The Humble One, William Grant 
Sherry’s clown picture, and Greater 
Love Than This, by ex-Marine Stephen 
Douglas Steere, which shows a Marine 
saving a buddy under fire. The Spirit of 
76 and Raising of the Flag on Iwo Jima 
open, the show nightly and Leonardo’s 
Last Supper closes it. All, of course, to 
music. 

Through August the James Vigeveno 
Galleries, Westwood Hills, are showing 
French paintings of a high order, most 
of them from the late George Gard 
(Buddy) De Sylva’s collection. Pictures 
by Van Gogh, Matisse and Modigliani 
have already been bought by New York 
collectors. Renoir’s Young Girl Bathing, 
Mary Cassatt’s Maternal Caress and a 
fine Corot forest scene are other high 
spots of the collection. 

A change in policy has been effected 
by the Huntington Hartford Foundation 
in awarding fellowships. Artists may 
now apply for residence fellowships at 
the estate, 2000 Rustic Canyon Road, 
Pacific Palisades, Cal., for periods of 
from one to six months. Applications 
for the next period must reach Michael 
Gaszynski, director, at that address by 
Aug. 15, before the art advisory com- 
mittee meets. 

The Landau Gallery, burned out three 
months ago, has opened spacious quar- 
ters at 702 N. La Cienega Blvd. An auc- 
tion of prints and drawings by local 
artists, staged as a Landau benefit, 
raised $2,500. 
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HarouD TOovIsH: Blind 


Their Own Selections, 


IN CONJUNCTION with the University 
of Minnesota’s summer session program 
of coordinated studies in contemporary 
American painting, music and litera- 
ture, the University Gallery is staging, 
through August, a selective exhibition 
of “40 American Painters, 1940-1950.” 
The show presents two paintings each 
by 40 artists who, according to art de- 
partment head H. Harvard Arnason, 
“were thought by competent critics and 
other artists to have established a sub- 
stantial place in the painting world of 
1950 and who had been exhibiting pro- 
fessionally 10 years ago.” 

Accenting the abstract, the show in- 
cludes work by such artists as Gatch, 
Ferren, Adolph Gottlieb, Motherwell, 
Pollock, Rothko and Tomlin, as well 
as by such veterans as Weber, Sloan, 
Marin, Hofmann, Hopper and Feininger. 
Each exhibitor was asked to make his 
own selection of two paintings which he 
considered significant in his develop- 
ment during the recent past. “The prin- 
cipal point,” Arnason notes, “was that 








Walker Purchases 


A NEw PLAN for selecting entries was 
introduced by the Walker Art Center 
for its Fifth Six-State Sculpture Show, 
current through September 2 in Minne- 
apolis. The plan brought the mountain 
to Mohammed. To select the 90-odd 
pieces by artists of Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin, members of the Art Center 
staff made the rounds, visiting Twin 
City artists in their studios, and re- 
viewing the work of other applicants 
at 10 regional collection points. 

Out of the show this year, seven 
sculptures were selected for purchase 
by a jury comprising Hugo Weber, 
sculptor; Mitchell Wilder, director of 
the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Cen- 
ter; and William M. Friedman, Walker’s 
Associate Director. Purchases are: 
Humbert Albrizio’s Badger, Merle Hoes- 
ly’s Quiet Figure, Katherine Nash’s 
Crane, Marianna Pineda’s Sleepwalker, 
Harold Tovish’s Blind, Wilfred Ander- 
son’s Abstraction, Figure by Felt Lair. 


a Commentary 


the two paintings together should dem- 
onstrate a suggestive change—or lack 
of change—in the artist’s style.” 

The results, according to Arnason, 
were interesting and sometimes unex- 
pected. “For instance, some of the Old 
Masters of American painting selected 
earlier work that went back as far as 
20 years. For a man whose life produc- 
tion has extended over 30 years or more, 
it was certainly legitimate to think in 
longer terms than those originally sug- 
gested. On the other hand, some of the 
younger artist who have risen to par- 
ticular prominence during the last few 
years apparently wished to display only 
their more recent style and sent pic- 
tures dating at times only two or three 
years apart. ... To me, the attitude of 
these artists is in itself an interesting 
commentary on recent tendencies in 
American painting. 

A catalogue prepared for the show 
includes a reproduction of the 80 ex- 
hibited paintings, and also of a very 
early painting by each artist. 

CAMERON BooTH: Painting 
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For Xerxes’ Feasts 


Two PERSIAN ANTIQUITIES—a 5th cen- 
tury BC sculptured relief of an at- 
tendant bearing a wineskin, and a 6th 
century AD silver plate—are the most 
recent additions to the specially remod- 
eled Near Eastern gallery at the Cin- 
cinnati Museum. The relief is a frag- 
ment of a sculptured frieze from Perse- 
polis, a palace begun during the reign 
of Darius, completed about 150 years 
later, and used for lavish feasts by 
King Xerxes, who added most of the 
sculptures to the edifice. 

The fragment acquired by Cincin- 
nati is 23 inches high, 15 inches wide. 
It is carved in a fine-grained local lime- 
stone, sometimes mistakenly called 
marble, The few other U. S. museums 
owning sections from Persepolis are 
Chicago’s Oriental Institute, which ex- 
cavated at the site for more than 13 
years, the Boston Museum, the Metro- 
politan, Cleveland, Princeton, Oberlin 
and the Nelson Gallery in Kansas City. 


Plans Huge Show 


ANNOUNCEMENT of a vast $10,000 pur- 
chase prize painting exhibition next 
winter open to all artists of the US., 
Canada, Cuba and South America to 
be held in the 100,000 square foot Din- 
ner Key Auditorium, Miami, Florida, 
has been made by E. B. Terry, Trea- 
surer of the Terry Art Institute. 

The show will be staged during the 
eight days between February 24 and 
March 2, with the auditorium area di- 
vided into streets by means of 10-foot 
partitions, the streets named according 
to the state origin of the paintings. 
“There will be no jury to determine 
the acceptability of any painting,” ac- 
cording to Terry. “All paintings offered 
will be hung to the capacity of the audi- 
torium. However, the Terry Art Insti- 
tute reserves the right to refuse to hang 
any painting the subject matter of 
which will in their opinion not come 
up to their standards.” Invitation is 
being extended to all artists whether 
amateur or professional. 

Explaining that “the time has ar- 
rived when we must do something to 
bring Miami to the attention of the 
world as a cultural and art center, 
Terry adds that “inspiration for this 
great exhibition was the result of a 
letter written by Kitty Parsons to an 
art magazine in which she complained 
that too many good artists had their 
works refused by juries and therefore 
never had a chance for the public to 
view them.” 

Prizes in the show, to be decided by 
a group of art critics, will include $5,000 
in major purchase prizes and $5,000 di- 
vided into 267 honorable mention prizes 
of $25 Defense Bonds. Some prizewin- 
ners will be given free trips to Miami. 


To Give Casein Demonstration 


A two-week course in outdoor land- 
scape painting featuring casein will be 
given at the Wayman Adams Art School, 
Elizabethtown, N. Y., late this month 
by Leonard Richmond, editor of Artist 
Magazine and member of the Royal So- 
ciety. A free casein demonstration by 
Richmond is scheduled open to the pub- 
lic on Saturday afternoon, August 18. 
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RELIEF FROM PERSEPOLIS 
PERSIAN 5TH-CENTURY B.C. 


America’s First Kessler 


Primitive sculptures from the Ivory 
Coast and Belgian Congo are among the 
new additions to the Rochester Memo- 
rial Art Gallery collections. Newly ac- 
quired paintings include Franz Kessler’s 
Portrait of a Girl, dated 1620, and, ac- 
cording to the Museum, the only Amer- 
ican example of this German’s work; 
Philippe de Champaigne’s Portrait of 
a Prelate; and 13 contemporary Ameri- 
can paintings from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Collection. 

Gifts to the Museum also include 
Lawson, Chase, Tryon and Thayer can- 
vases for the American collection, and 
paintings by Henri Eugene Le Sidaner 
and Adolphe Monticelli for the French 
collection. 


From an Attic Search 


A GeEoRGE CALEB BINGHAM painting 
formerly believed to have been de- 
stroyed has turned up recently as the 
proud acquisition of the City Art Mu- 
seum, St. Louis. The painting was un- 
earthed from a Pittsburgh attic by a 
Life Magazine reader who thought he 
remembered in his grandfather’s home 
years ago a painting depicting boatmen 
and traders similar to those in a Bing- 
ham oil reproduced in Life at the time 
of the St. Louis Museum’s Mississippi 
Panorama Exhibition of 1949. 

Rummaging through his attic, the 
man turned up two such pictures, one 
of which is a later version of the well- 
known Bingham oil of Fur Traders 
owned by the Metropolitan Museum, and 
another which is unique in Bingham’s 
work. The man got in touch with a 
friend, Philip Lang of Pittsburgh, who 
arranged their sale to the Old Print 
Shop, New York. The painting of the 
boatman passed through another dealer 
to the Knoedler Galleries, from which 
it was purchased by Perry Rathbone of 
the St. Louis Museum for $9,500. The 
picture of the fur traders was bought 
by the Detroit Museum. 

The St. Louis Bingham depicts two 
men and two boys waiting with a flat- 
boat stacked with cordwood for a 
steamer to come around the bend of 
the river. The cordwood will serve as 
fuel for the steamer’s boilers. 

Considered Missouri’s greatest painter, 
Bingham caught, as no other artist, the 
essence of the riverboat theme. Born 
in 1819, he came to Missouri from Vir- 
ginia as a child. He studied briefly at 
the Pennsylvania Academy and later in 
Germany, but he is generally considered 
to be largely self-taught. He died in 
1879. 

With this eighth Bingham acquisition, 
St. Louis now owns more Binghams 
than any other museum. 


GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM: The Woodboat 
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Philadelphia News 
By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: During August Phila- 
delphia art and artists move out of 
town to more happy hunting grounds 
for subjects and sales. Foremost on the 
exhibition list this year is the major 
summer show in the attractive gallery 
of New Jersey’s Long Beach Island 
Foundation of the Arts and Sciences, 
brain child of Boris Blai, Dean of Tem- 
ple University’s Tyler School of Fine 
Arts. There, as at the Barone Art Gal- 
lery in Cape May, run as adjunct to 
his school by young Philadelphia paint- 
er Francis Barone, may be found an 
excellent cross section of work from 
Philadelphia regional studios. Although 
many of the items displayed have been 
seen in the city’s galleries, they are now 
reaching new enthusiastic audiences at 
the two seashore resorts. Among the 
many artists represented in both places 
are painters Spruance, Blackburn, Gold, 
Jackson, Bookbinder, Whitehill, Duff- 
Combs, Hankins and Howard, and sculp- 
tor Leona Braverman. At the Founda- 
tion Franklin Watkins, Robert Riggs, 
John Lear, John Haigaard, Arthur Flory 
(with an outstanding semi- abstract 
coastscape), Thomas Meehan, another 
to-be-watched younger painter, Razel 
Kapustin, Sue May Gill, Sam and Hilda 
Fried, Max Katzman, Leonard Nelson, 
Stella Drabkin and a host more includ- 
ing such sculptors as Blai, himself, 
Sabatini, Swallow, Jo Jenks and Francis 
Stork, round out a summer aggregate 
unusual in its variety and maintenance 
of quality. A Collectors Show will open 
August 10. 

In Philadelphia the only non-perma- 
nent gallery offerings for the month are 
the Annual Spring Members Exhibition 
of The Philadelphia Water Color Club 
at the Art Alliance (closing August 13, 
the date scheduled for opening of the 
itinerant Dufy Exhibition at Wana- 
maker’s), and the excellent group show 
primarily by younger painters and 
sculptors at the Dubin Galleries (to 
August 17). Outstanding in the latter 
are two young painters, Dante Cattani, 
instructor at the Philadelphia Museum 
School, and Robert Childers a student 
there. Both contribute mother and child 
canvases, that by Cattani (with pos- 
sible bow to Picasso’s “pink period’), 
is created with delicacy of feeling plus 
sense of structure; while that by 
Childers is strikingly decorative and 
vivid in color. Childers, we hear, “sold 
out” when some 80 of his sketches were 
snatched from the recent Clothesline Ex- 
hibition in Rittenhouse Square. Among 
other artists represented at Dubin’s are 
sculptor Leon Sitarchuk, ceramist- 
painter Alex Duff-Combs, Seymour 
Remenick, Cornelia Damian, Hugh 
Wiley, Dora Bortin, Paul Keene, Mel 
Price, Larry Day, Clayton Whitehall. 

The Woodmere Art Gallery wound 
up its season by announcement of pur- 
chases for its permanent collection: 
Little Sister of the Poor by Marie Ce- 
leste Fadden; Afternoon Boat by Mary 
Townsend Mason; Alice by Catharine 
Grant; By These Indentures, by Arthur 
Meltzer; the watercolors Raccoons by 
Cynthia Iliff; Yellow Cactus by Paul 
Williamson Smith; and two sculptures, 
Leopold by Beatrice Fenton and Sea 
Grief by Bertha Kling. 
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St. Roch and an Angel 
German, Late 15th Century 


‘ 


Madonna and Child 
German or Flemish, Late 15th Century 


From 15th Century Northern Europe 


A BRONZE MADONNA AND CHILD and a 
painting of St. Roch and an Angel, both 
from Northern Europe, both products 
of the late 15th century, have just been 
announced as new accessions of the 
Worcester Art Museum. 

According to the Museum, the Ma- 
donna was formerly regarded as a Ger- 
man work, Recent opinions, however, 
suggest that it may be Flemish. 

Noting that Northern sculpture of 
the 15th century was chiefly carved in 
wood, and that figures of cast metal 
from that region are known but rare, 
the Museum adds: “The Worcester 
bronze would not be mistaken for the 
work of a Southern European. Sculp- 
tors below the Alps were more mindful 
of regularity in physical type, especial- 
ly in the persons of the Madonna and 
Child. There is no regularity, no clas- 
sical or traditional beauty in the two 
persons represented in this Northern 
bronze.” 

Though the piece has not been given 
to any artist or region, the group, au- 
thorities suggest, may have been made 
for an altarpiece. 


More is conjectured about Worcester’s 
new painting accession. Possibly part 
of a larger altarpiece, the small panel 
was made in the region of the upper 
Rhine, perhaps near Basel and probably 
between the years 1475 and 1500, ac- 
cording to the Museum. Though its his- 
tory and authorship are unknown its 
style, the Museum observes, relates it 
to the Swabian school and to Konrad 
Witz, a painter who worked in and near 
Basel from 1440 to 1450. Points of simi- 
larity include the gold background 
tooled with a curly lined pattern, the 
bulky draperies, the solid and sharply 
drawn features, the fixed smile on the 
face of the angel. A point-of difference, 
however, is the prominence given to 
landscape in the new accession. 


Matisse’s ‘Masterpiece’ Completed 

Ailing 82-year-old Henri Matisse lay 
on a sickbed last month as a French 
bishop blessed what the painter calls 
his masterpiece, a mural for a village 
chapel in Provencé. Matisse worked four 
years on the chapel in gratitude for 
nursing of him by Franciscan sisters. 


Montclair Rounds Out American Group 


Setting its sights on “a well-rounded 
representation of works of American 
artists,” the Montclair Art Museum has 
recently added four paintings by three 
moderns and a contemporary to its col- 
lection. Three of the acquisitions — a 
Bellows, a Luks and a Twachtman— 
were purchases; the fourth, an Arthur 
Osver, came to the New Jersey mu- 
seum as a gift. 

According to the Museum, Bellows’ 
Rocky Vista is a “direct, realistic 
rendering of the power inherent in na- 
ture.” Luks’ Man with Violin “is an ex- 
cellent example, and one in remark- 
ably fine condition, of Luks’ vigorous 
approach to art.” Twachtman’s Snow- 
bound, a winter landscape, is distin- 
guished by “color nuances and an 
evanescent light quality.” 

Osver’s canvas, titled On Many Lev- 
els, treats a familiar steel-girdered, ele- 


vated train scene. Noting that it is “al- 
most an abstraction,” the Museum adds 
that the canvas “subtly establishes an 
appreciation of the man-madé world in 
which we live and work.” 


Addison Surveys Art School Work 

For the 4th consecutive year, the Ad- 
dison Gallery, Andover, Mass., is sur- 
veying the work of students in Ameri- 
can art schools in an exhibition on view 
to September 26. None of the schools 
participating in earlier exhibitions are 
represented in this year’s edition, which 
ranges through the work of two dozen 
schools from coast to coast. 


Modern Presents Le Corbusier 

Le Corbusier, French contemporary 
architect, is the subject of a small show 
of paintings, architecture and design, 
current at the Museum of Modern Art 
through August 12. 
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ARTIST UNKNOWN: David Alling House and Shop 


Newark Reviews Its Early Americans 


DusTING off its collection of late 18th 
and early 19th century paintings, the 
Newark Museum has installed on spe- 
cial exhibition a selection from its well- 
rounded collection to provide a summer- 
long show. 

A series of three portraits—Copley’s 
Mrs. Joseph Scott; Ralph Earl’s Mrs. 
Nathaniel Taylor; and Thomas Badger’s 
Joseph Tyler—represent the earlier pe- 
riod. In addition, a rare early Newark 
view The House and Workshop of David 
Alling—an early Newark chairmaker— 
enlivens the late 18th century section. 

The Federal period is represented by 
work by Rembrandt Peale, Oliver Eddy 
and Asher B. Durand. The strong in- 
fluence of English painting in these 
three contrasts with the more native 
genre of Ehninger’s Yankee Paddler and 
Spencer’s War Spirit at Home, 


Later currents in American art his- 
tory are illustrated in the museum’s 
works by Healy, Cole, Kensett, Doughty 
and Turner, with animal life seen in 
characteristic works by Audubon and 
Bierstadt. 


University Art in Norfolk Show 


Art department members from 10 
southeastern state universities will ex- 
hibit their own paintings at the Nor- 
folk Museum of Arts and Sciences 
through September. According to the 
Norfolk Virginian - Pilot, the show — 
which includes work by George Kacher- 
gis, Fletcher Martin, Lamar Dodd, Con- 
rad A. Albrizio, and Ralph L. Wickiser 
—‘is largely illustrative of the trend 
toward pure creation so much in evi- 
dence today.” 


Berkshire Center to Be ‘A Tanglewood’ 


LOCATED ON THE SHORES of Queechy 
Lake at Canaan, N. Y., the Berkshire 
Art Center is holding through Labor 
Day its 4th annual show of contempo- 
rary art. The gallery, just off Route 
295, is open daily each afternoon un- 
der the direction of Edward Gustave 
Jacobsson, founder and internationally 
known packaging and merchandising 
consultant. 

The 1951 exhibition, assembled 
through the assistance of Joseph Luy- 
ber, former director of the Luyber Gal- 
lery, includes loans from the Rehn, Bab- 
cock, Macbeth, Midtown, Passedoit, 
Kraushaar and Contemporary Arts gal- 
leries of New York. 

Among the artists represented in 
this summer annual are Hopper, Marsh, 
Speicher, Pleissner, Carroll, Bouché, 
Heliker, Mattson, Dodd, Sol Wilson and 
Charlot. A total of 67 paintings is aug- 
mented by Stow Wengenroth lithographs 
and Joseph Barber watercolors. 

Objective of the art center, according 
to Jacobsson, is “to fill the same place 
in the art world that the nearby Berk- 
shire Music Center at Tanglewood fills 
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in the music world . .. an objective 
based on a real need rather than the 
simple coincidence of geographical lo- 
cation.” 


Evatt Wins Newport Top Prize 


Kenneth Evatt’s painting Trio was se- 
lected for the top prize this year at the 
40th annual exhibition of the Newport 
Art Association on view at the Rhode 
Island center last month, More than 200 
paintings, prints and sculptures were 
included in a show which, according to 
Frank Pemberton in the Providence 
Journal, “had something surely to ap- 
peal to all tastes in the visual arts.” 


Of the prizewinner, the critic said: 
“it is an unusual presentation of three 
musicians in predominant colors of soft 
browns and reds. Choosing one work 
from all of those on display must have 
been a difficult task, and there is no 
question that many gallery goers will 
disagree with the jury’s choice.” 

The prizewinning painting, done by 
a Colorado art professor, won the $100 
John Elliott Memorial Award. 





Spring Lake Annual 


THE WARREN Horet, Spring Lake, 
N. J., is host again this year to the 
New Jersey chapter of the American 
Artists Professional League for its 15th 
annual exhibition there. From the total 
of 96 paintings, a jury of award com- 
prising Cliff F. Young, Wally Bollen- 
donk and Grant Reynard selected three 
oils and three watercolors for $25 prizes, 
and designated an additional six works 
as honorable mentions. > 
The top oil award, the Warren Ho- 
tel $25 prize, went this year to Mary 
Ellen Silkotch for her portrait, My 
Dad; the Eugenie Marron oil prize to 
Harold W. Pond for his landscape, Black 
River, Vt.; the Emily Sexton prize to 
Edgar Malin Craven for Summer Rain. 
In the watercolor section, the New 
Jersey Chapter prize was awarded to 
Laurence Von Beidel for Silent Pool; 
the Ida Wells Stroud prize to Ruth 
Pillman for Still-Life with Mushrooms; 
and the Albert H. Sonn prize to R. 
Kraeuter for Merry-Go-Round, Honor- 
able mentions are listed on page 24. 


Wyeth in New England 


On view to August 4 at the Currier 
Gallery, Manchester, N. H., and, from 
August 10 to September 8, to be seen 
at the Farnsworth Museum, Rockland, 
Maine, is the most important exhibition 
yet assembled of work by Andrew 
Wyeth. Accompanied by a handsome il- 
lustrated catalogue, the show includes 
30 temperas, a score of watercolors and 
another dozen drawings by the 33-year- 
old painter, A catalogue introduction is 
contributed by Samuel M. Green. 

Recalling that it was the Currier Gal- 
lery which in 1939 gave Wyeth his first 
museum show, directors Gordon M. 
Smith of Currier and Wendell S. Had- 
lock of Farnsworth point out that such 
a show is particularly fitting for the 
two institutions, Closely identified with 
the Maine Coast near Rockland, the 
Farnsworth Museum has long claimed 
Wyeth as a summer neighbor. 

In his excellent introduction Green 
speaks of the painting The Revenant, 
reproduced on the cover of the June 1 
Art Dicest, as “having a quality of 
haunting shock that partakes of the 
eeriness of a Gothic novel.” 


Mary E.iEN SILKoTcH: My Dad 
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Given 100,000 Prints 








FrRoM A VAST collection of 100,000 
prints known as the Achenbach Founda- 
tion for Graphic Arts, presented by Mr. 
and Mrs. Moore S. Achenbach to the 
City and County of San Francisco, the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, reposi- 
tory of the collection, has currently ar- 
ranged a unique show of the ‘Triumphs 
of Maximilian I,” by Hans. Burgkmair, 
honoring the memory of the hero-king 
of the Holy Roman Empire. 

The museum has established a per- 
manent print study gallery of the 
Achenbach collection, which represents 
the entire history of 500 years of print- 
making in all classifications of prints. 
An earlier exhibition showed Chinese 
folk art as represented by peasant 
woodcuts. At regular intervals other 
five-week exhibitions will be organized 
from the wealth of material presented 
by the Achenbachs. Documented travel- 
ing exhibitions will make the material 
available to institutions. 





BurckKmair: Charlemagne. Woodcut 


The present exhibition illustrates a 
triumphal procession of all kinds of 
persons paying homage to the Emperor 
—armored knights, heralds, huntsmen, 
musicians, etc., exhibited as a continu- 
ous frieze with each print unfolding a 
new facet of the pageantry of an an- 
cient royal court. Unique are the prints 
representing “Trophy Cars,” the ancient 
equivalent to the float that annually 
does homage to queen-beauties of today. 

The original woodcuts of “The Tri- 
umphs” were lost after Maximilian’s 
death and rediscovered some years later 
at a Jesuit college in the Tyrol. They 
were next deposited in the Vienna Im- 
perial library, and an edition was print- 
ed from them in the late 18th century. 


Record Entries at Calif. State Fair 
Surpassing last year’s total entries 
by 21 per cent, 1,400 exhibitors have 
submitted 2,040 entries for competition 
in the gigantic arts and crafts show at 
the California State Fair, August 30 
through September 9, at Sacramento. 


Blue Pelican Gallery Opens 

From Pacific Grove, California, comes 
word of the opening of the Blue Pelican 
Art Gallery, Its director, Cisco Lindsey, 
Jr., who turns 20 on August 11, com- 
ments: “I consider myself the youngest, 
or one of the youngest gallery directors 
in the country.” Any challengers? 
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DELACROIX: Lion de l’Atlas 


Litho Firm Gives Prints to Smithsonian 


NINETEEN historical lithographs from 
the collection of the Fuchs & Lang, 
makers of lithographic and printing 
inks, have been presented to the Smith- 
sonian Institute, where they form a 
special exhibition through September 3. 

Started early in this century, the col- 
lection at one point numbered almost 
2,000 prints representing high points, 
both technically and aesthetically, in the 
history of the process. Nearly half of 
them have been given away. Emphasis 
in collecting was placed on the forma- 
tive years of lithography, when the new 
medium attracted both enterprising pub- 
lishers and artists in search of new 
avenues of expression. Individual prints 
were purchased by the company’s agents 
here and in Europe, but the nucleus of 
the collection was purchased from the 
estate of an English private collector. 

The group given to the Smithsonian 
represents Delacroix, Ingres, Daumier, 
Isabey, Fantin-Latour, Deveria, Prout, 
Brangwyn, Peale and Vernet, among 
others. It also includes work by such 


commercial artists as Ludwig Wolf, one 
of the first users of the medium, and 
by such early lithographic firms as Reu- 
ter of Berlin, Lemercier of Paris, Hoen 
of Baltimore, Childs & Inman of Phila- 
delphia, Currier & Ives of New York. 


Today’s Japanese Prints 


Bringing the renowned Japanese 
print tradition up to date, the Chicago 
Art Institute is holding to November 1 
an exhibition of 35 prints by contempo- 
rary artists in Japan, lent by 20 of the 
artists and one American collector, Oli- 
ver Statler. 

Seen for the first time in this coun- 
try, the show illustrates, according to 
the Institute, departure from the tradi- 
tional technique in that the contempo- 
rary printmaker now combines the for- 
mer functions of three people: artist, 
wood-carver and printer. Also, in con- 
temporary work “the influence of the 
Western world with its perspective, 
form, third dimension and variety of 
subject matter, becomes evident.” 


New York Library Presents ‘Fantastic’ Prints 


Pictorial diablerie of five centuries is 
seen in a show of prints designed to 
follow the intimations of surrealism 
through history. Selected from the Pub- 
lic Library’s collection of over 100,000 
prints, the exhibition features earlier 
masters—Schongauer, Direr, Breughel, 
Rembrandt,—along with unusual works 
by modern printmakers like Klee, Dali, 
Ernst and Chagall. 

Illustrations from the so-called ‘em- 
blem books” of the 17th century writ- 
ten in verse as moral instruction might 
be regarded as prefigurations of the art 
of Dali, represented in this show by his 
beautifully executed illustrations for 
“Les Chants de Maldoror.” Bosch’s 
Temptation of St. Anthony, with its 
multifarious distortions may be con- 
sidered on a graphic parallel with the 
work of a 20th-century surrealist like 
Max Ernst. 

Items of amusement such as a 19th 
century American temperance poster 


and a 16th century “puzzle picture” 
drawn to be seen from an angle, add 
to the vitality of this show which is on 
view at the Library to October 22. 


Grand Central Host to Bermudians 


The first exhibition in this country of 
works by Bermuda artists was held re- 
cently at the Grand Central Galleries 
where nearly 40 painters and sculptors 
were presented in a show of oils, wa- 
tercolors and sculptures. Theme of most 
of the pictures was the enticing island 
landscape. All exhibitors were members 
of the increasingly active Bermuda Art 
Association, which maintains regular 
galleries at Hamilton. 

Thanking the Grand Central Gal- 
leries for its hospitality, Association 
President Mrs. William F. Diel said: 
“The free exchange of the arts among 
all nations is of utmost importance to 
all of us in order that the cultural fu- 
ture of the world may be preserved.” 
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Sot WILson: Liars’ Bench 





Cape Cod Art Season in Full Swing 


By Ben Wolf 


Cape Cop, Mass.: The summer is upon 
us. Easels and dirndls dot the sandy 
landscape . . . not to mention fledgling 
beards, etc. 

Aside from these nostalgic outcrop- 
pings, Bohemia-wise, several serious and 
rewarding shows are now available for 
the Cape tourist, during what is locally 
referred to among the native popula- 
tion as their “summer sickness.” 


Provincetown’s 37th 


To start with, there’s the 37th An- 
nual of the Provincetown Art Associa- 
tion. The Founding Fathers of the As- 
sociation would scarcely recognize their 
“pup” at this writing. ... There are but 
few vestigial remains, on view, of con- 
crete waves and soaring gulls. Abstrac- 
tion would appear to be well entrenched 
in the driver’s seat, with but few tradi- 
tional canvases in evidence. Brilliant 
color and amorphous forms predom- 
inate. There are conventional entries, 
however, that must be mentioned. 

S. Edmund Oppenheim’s portrait 
Emilie and Reeve Euler’s still-life Pears 
are both fine traditional works. The 
Whorf family should be mentioned, too, 
with respect, John, Jr., distinguishing 
himself with an essay worthy of Chase 
himself, 

Noteworthy among the more modern 
entries are: Wallace Bassford’s charm- 
ing loose Summer Sea and a Picture 
Hat; Hans Hofmann’s smashing unity 
of purples and yellows in his Seated 
Woman; Malicoat’s sensitive and close- 
valued North Head, Grand Manon; 
Henry Botkin’s controlled abstraction 
called Figure and Bird. 

From Heinrich Pfeiffer’s brush Indian 
Summer curiously recalls Turner’s 
Slave Ship. Worth noting is the space 
achieved by Morris Davidson in his well 
designed White Pitcher. 

There’s vague fantasy semi-concealed 
in Jan Gelb’s Winter's Dream and 
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dream-like surrealism in Driftwood, by 
Elden Rowland. Introspection plus a 
side glance in Juan Gris’ direction 
would seem best to describe Margorie 
Windust’s offering. Design marks Pat- 
tern Cat, by Alexander Crane and Mardi 
Gras by Lillian Ames. Boris Margo’s 
picture might best be dubbed a 20th 
century Japanese scroll with a French 
accent. 

Interplay of form is utilized by Wil- 
liam Kennedy in his Fantasy and in- 
finite richness of color and form in 
Harry Engel’s Fish. Brilliance color- 
wise marks Elliot Orr’s Light Keeper’s 
Daughter. The Liar’s Bench by Sol Wil- 
son is a superior example of his highly 
personal metier. 

The sculpture section is well repre- 
sented with pieces by Sinaiko (sensual 
abstraction); Chiam Gross (ingenious 
wedding of form); and Bill Boogar’s 
classic rendition of the Hiawatha saga. 


At Hyannis 


This year marks Hyannis’ Cape Cod 
Art Association’s fourth birthday. The 
baby is blooming. Much credit for this 
happy fact must be given to the civic- 
minded, art-conscious members of the 
community, who have sponsored this 
not-to-be-taken-lightly sprightly addi- 
tion to our sandy cultural life. As many 
of the same exhibitors reviewed above 
were shown at the Hyannis show, we'll 
concentrate on muse-seekers not previ- 
ously mentioned. The following in that 
category would seem worthy of your 
serious attention: 

First, let’s go out on an aesthetic 
limb. Lillian Ames is a standout. Her 
Gosling is a triumph of design, while 
Haiti, involving what appears a mixed 
technique, is decorative in the highest 
sense of the word . avoiding the 
precious quality so often sandbagging 
essays of this nature. Perennial ex- 
hibitor and old Cape Cod hand, Wil- 

[Continued on page 30] 


At the Colonies 


East HAMPTON, N. Y.: “Frankly Ro- 
mantic” is the title of an art exhibition 
at the Guild Hall at this Long Island 
center to August 7. Paintings by 
such romantics as Stuempfig, Melcarth, 
Brook, Karfiol, Berman, Levi, Leonid, 
and others are included, together with 
an educational exhibition on Van Gogh, 
and an exhibit of Garden Sculpture. 
From August 13 to 28 the Hall will 
show works from the 13th annual 
Members Exhibition. The first annual 
invitation exhibition by regional artists 
will be hung from the end of August 
to September 14. 


MANCHESTER, VT.: The Southern Ver- 
mont Art Center’s summer season, ex- 
tending through Labor Day, includes: 
August 1-13, the first exhibition of 
Vermont photographers; Saturday eve- 
ning, August 11, Southern Vermont 
Artists Ball (informal, admission $1); 
August 25 through Labor Day, 22nd 
Annual of the Southern Vermont Art- 
ists. 

Also in view at the Center through 
Labor Day is a major exhibition of 
“Art of the Old Masters,” which in- 
cludes works by Rubens, Rembrandt, 
El Greco, Corot, Poussin and many 
other prominent old masters. The show 
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HENRY STRATER: Drawing. Ogunquit 


has been assembled from leading pub- 
lic and private collections throughout 
New England and’ New York. 


New Harsor, ME.:—The 23rd annual 
of the Pemaquid Group is now on view 
through Labor Day at this Maine Coast 
village. Work by local artists and visi- 
tors is augmented by the loan of a 
traveling collection of work by Maine 
artists that has been lent by the Fed- 
eration of Women Clubs. 


OcunquiT, ME.: More than 320 oils 
and some 60 watercolors ana temperas 
and pastels are included in the 3lst 
annual of the Ogunquit Art Center on 
view to September 3. The vast annual 
is divided into three separate displays, 
according to director Nunzio Vayana, 
the first having been shown last month, 
the second to August 12, and the third 
section from August 13 to September 2. 
Announcement of prize awards will be 
made later. An illustrated catalogue is 
available for 40 cents. 


Stowe, VtT.: The new Stowe Art Gal- 
lery at the Round Hearth opened last 


[Continued on page 21] 
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New York Shows 


Borgenicht: Courting the out-of-town 
visitor about to set off for Europe (thus, 
still in possession of mind and money), 
this group show is titled “The Summer 
Collector.” To keep prices low, artists of 
the gallery are represented by small ex- 
amples. Oils, watercolors, prints and 
diminutive sculptures are included, and 
new items replace those that are sold. 
Approaches and results are chiefly ab- 
stract. In a non-objective vein, there are 
filigree wire constructions by Sid Gordin, 
a pristine hammered sheet-metal wall 
sculpture by Jose de Rivera, capricious 
Jimmy Ernst collages, and a pair of 
tangly surfaced Sal Sirugo oils. For more 
figurative tastes, there’s a Milton Avery 
bird of spun-sugar color and texture, and 
—representing two new group members 
—warm-toned, expressive paintings by 
Samuel Adler and brightly whimsical 
prints and oils by Hans Moller. (To 
Sept. 8.) 


Contemporary Arts: Built around the 
theme of “The Evening Meal,” this sum- 
mer show includes work by several of 
the gallery artists. Titles help several 
of the items to get in under the line: 
witness Martha Visser’t Hooft’s insect 
procession called Dinner in the Orchard 
and Florence Kawa’s pecking order 
titled Come and Get It. Of note among 
the 19 paintings and the single sculp- 
ture are Harold Baumbach’s Vuillar- 
desque mother and son at table, a pair 
of firmly outlined suppers by Thio Hios, 
and Betty Esman’s Hilltop Picnic, a 
casual concept, casually handled. (To 
Aug. 31.) 


Downtown: For the delectation of buyer 
or browser, this summer group numbers 
30 items by 30 artists under the aegis 
of the gallery. Comprising oils, water- 
colors, temperas and a solitary sculp- 
ture by Zorach, the show is a review of 
all but three exhibits. The three: 
Guglielmi’s gaudy Rampart Street; 
Wesley Lea’s delicate watercolor Re- 
flections on Old Paper; and Shahn’s 
Paterson, a tissue-like building facade 

[Continued on page 23] 


NILS SPENCER: Above the Excavation 
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VuILLaRD: The Vuillard Family At Lunch 
Modern Shows Choices of Five Collectors 


TANTAMOUNT TO a social call at the 
homes of five of New York’s leading 
private collectors, the Modern Museum’s 
summer show brings before the public 
a wealth of art which many have en- 
vied but few have enjoyed. The show, 
on view through September 9, presents 
87 modern paintings and sculptures 
from the collections of five prominent 
art patrons: Mr. and Mrs. John Hay 
Whitney; Mr. and Mrs. Ralph F. Colin; 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Odets; Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, III, and Mr. and Mrs. 
John L. Senior, Jr. 

Handled in random fashion, the show 
could have been a hodge-podge. But it 
isn’t. The five collections have been 
hung as five units to preserve separate 
characteristics and point up the excel- 
lent if diverse tastes of the various own- 
ers. Furthermore, the show is hung in 
a rough progression from the figurative 
Whitney post-impressionists on through 
to the non-figurative Senior Mondrians. 

Because most of the items in it went 
directly from dealers’ hands into pri- 
vate sanctuaries, the show is virtually 
a succession of revelations. First, there 
are the Whitney French moderns—a 
luminous Seurat, an imposing Gauguin 
self-portrait, the celebrated Renoir Mou- 
lin de la Galette, another version of 
which is in the remote Jeu de Paume 
in Paris, and superb canvases by Van 
Gogh, Cézanne, Toulouse-Lautrec. 

The Whitneys, it seems, like clarity 
—thus, the dazzling fauve Derain, a 
1904 proto-fauve Matisse and Picasso’s 
stark 1944 Tomato Plant in a Window. 
But they also have a penchant for ro- 
mance—a Blue Period Picasso; two 
1901 Picasso’s, one of them a somber 
self-portrait; a Rousseau jungle scene; 
and Balthus’ Salon, which according to 
the Museum, is considered the artist’s 
masterpiece. 

The Colin collection shifts to a some- 
times turbid expressionism. Strong for 
Soutine and Rouault, the Colins sup- 
plied three canvases by each artist for 
this show, and although they contrib- 
uted heavily to the recent Soutine re- 
trospective, none of the present show’s 


Soutines appeared in the retrospective. 
Besides Soutines and Rouaults, the 
Colins lent a pair of Vuillards which 
are hard to match, and two lovely Bon- 
nards. From them, too, come a Ma- 
tisse, a Modigliani nude, a brash Pi- 
casso, similar 1910 Braque and Picasso 
still-lifes, two Gris canvases, a giddy 
Mir6é oil, and an ominous Klee. 

Klee crops up again, this time exclu- 
sively, in the Odets section. Playwright 
Odets has made a specialty of colléct- 
ing Klees—he has more than 60 of them. 
Considering the artist’s strong literary 
element and the patron’s profession, 
which involves presenting ideas visual- 
ly, the attraction is understandable. 

The collection belonging to Mrs. 
Rockefeller is an experiment for the 
collector, who assembled it for her East 
52nd Street Philip - Johnston - designed 
guest house. Items in this group date, 
for the most part, from 1942. Tenor 
here is now romantic, now expression- 
ist. Underscoring the romance of a big 
Baziotes and a shimmering Rothko, 
there’s a Henry Moore drawing, a new 
oil by Piper. There are also extrava- 
gantly proportioned oils by Tomlin and 
Motherwell, a small constellation by 
Jackson Pollock, a Klee, and sculptures 
by Lipchitz, Arp, Brancusi and Marini. 

Collector Senior is a specialist by 
vocation and avocation. A collector of 
only a few years standing, the aeronau- 
tical engineer lent a whole roomful of 
Mondrians plus Brancusi’s propeller-like 
bronze Bird in Flight, a smaller version 
of which is owned by the Museum. The 
Seniors own other paintings—among 
them a Gris and a Braque—but a pas- 
sion for Purism comes naturally to a 
man who thinks in terms of mathemati- 
cal precision.—BELLE KRASNE. 


°52 Artists Congress in Venice 

A World Congress of Artists will be 
held next summer in Venice under the 
auspices of UNESCo. Originally it was to 
be held in New York. The decision was 
reversed because of “organizing diffi- 
culties.” Arrangements for the Congress 
will be made by the Biennale di Venezia. 
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By Ralph Mayer 
Tempera Painting—Part I 

Tempera painting has been carefully 
defined and explained in every book on 
artists’ materials and techniques. There 
should be no doubt about the correct, 
accepted meaning of the term as un- 
derstood by professional painters and 
teachers, yet few other terms are 50 
loosely and inaccurately employed. 
Coming originally into modern lan- 
guages through its Italian renaissance 
use as a word to distinguish painting 
that was done by “tempering” the pig- 
ments with an adhesive, binding vehi- 
cle, from fresco painting in which the 
vehicle is simply water, the term soon 
became closely attached to the principal 
type of easel painting of the period, 
colors ground in egg yolk, painted on 
absorbent gesso panels. 

It now refers specifically to this kind 
of painting, done with an oil-in-water 
emulsion vehicle on an absorbent gesso 
panel, and it includes besides the nat- 
ural emulsion (pure egg yolk), the arti- 
ficial tempera emulsions such as mix- 
tures of whole egg and linseed oil, or 
of gums or casein, with waxes, oils, 
resins, etc. It does not include the 
other aqueous mediums like water 
color, gouache, casein paints or poster 
colors which are basically simple solu- 
tions of gums, dextrin, casein, glues, 
etc.—paints that are not capable of 
producing the desired tempera effect. 
Although some tempera paints can be 
bought in tubes, the specialist in tem- 
pera usually prepares his own colors. 

The Tempera “Effect’’ 

The tempera effect is a definite qual- 

ity that distinguishes the medium from 
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other ways of painting. The particular 
sort of luminosity, brilliance and 
subtlety that characterize it, produce 
a result that is difficult to obtain by 
use of the other techniques, each of 
which has its own virtues for effects 
appropriate to other aims. Technically, 
the tempera effect is a sort of translu- 
cency, or a blending of transparent and 
opaque elements, and every stroke by 
the artist, his original drawing, his un- 
derpainting, his overpainting and inter- 
mediate coats contributes something 
toward the final visual effect. In the 
usual oil and gouache painting, the 
final or top layer dominates the work 
to a much greater extent. Historically, 
this difference was one of the principal 
elements which contributed toward the 
rise of oil painting and the discarding 
of egg tempera painting as a popular 
easel painting method, when the linear 
or dry type of picture gave way to sub- 
jects which were best delineated by the 
freer manipulations of color—tones and 
masses. 


The classic type of egg tempera paint- 
ing, which was in full swing at the 
time of Giotto reached a high stage of 
development and finesse with such 
painters as Botticelli, Fra Angelico and 
Carlo Crivelli. It is not possible to 
separate the various developments of 
early tempera painters according to 
precise dates, but the next development 
is marked by a subtle change in some 
of the technical effects, characterized 
by a certain degree of softness, blend- 
ing of tones and freer brushwork. These 
are also true tempera paintings, but 
painters who attempt to reconstruct 
such effects by adhering to the pure 


egg-yolk technique find that something 
is missing. This perhaps was the be- 
ginning of the use of oily, waxy or 
resinous ingredients introduced into the 
painting in some way or other. Exam- 
ples can be seen among others, in 
some of the tempera paintings of Piero 
della Francesca and Mantegna. The 
final historical stage of easel paintings 
in tempera is the use of thin oil or 
oleoresinous glazes over a tempera un- 
derpainting as in the work of the early 
Flemish masters. This was followed by 
what we would consider heavy or nor- 
mal coats of oil paint and glazes over 
tempera underpaintings, at which stage 
it can no longer be classed as tempera, 
but as a variant of oil painting. 
Tempera painting belongs to the 
group of methods in which aqueous 
binders are employed, and in which 
water is used as the diluent or thinner. 
In common with the rest of these, the 
surface of such paints has a mat or 
lusterless finish. But there are degrees 
of matness, as there are degrees of 
gloss among the oil and varnish paints. 
Fresco can be said to have a lusterless 
or dead flat finish, the other water 
paints and their variants differ from 
each other in this respect, and tempera 
has as a general rule, the highest 
luster of all, approaching a semi-flat 
finish. When polished with a wad of 
absorbent cotton, any tempera painting 
will assume a waxen sheen. 
A Popular Medium 
Despite the popularity of oil paint- 
ing which is most artists’ choice for 
major art works, tempera painting has 
numerous devotees who prefer it as 
more sympathetic to their own personal 
requirements. The modern’ tempera 
painter frequently follows the original 
[Continued on page 25] 
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JULIEN BINFORD: Signing of Declaration of Rights. Detail of Mural 


Binford Mural Meets Richmond Approval 


A LARGE MURAL by Julien Binford de- 
picting the signing of Virginia’s Declara- 
tion of Rights was recently unveiled at 
the Virginia State Library, Richmond, 
concluding a $5,000 nation-wide mural 
contest to which the country’s leading 
painters were invited. The jury made 
its award to Binford after scale models 
were prepared which enabled them to 
visualize the completed work. Binford 
also recently executed seven large mural 
panels for the Greenwich Savings Bank 
on 57th Street, New York. 

Sampling some of the reactions of 
people first viewing the non- literal 
mural, reporter Guy Friddell of the 
Richmond News Leader found a favor- 
able reception, “One businessman came 
back three times to study the mural, 
each time bringing friends,” he reported. 
“Since on the first visit Binford had 
interpreted the design for him, the 
businessman by the third visit was as 
eloquent as a museum guide. 

“An electrical salesman showed a pro- 
fessional interest in the fact that the 
painting seemed to glow. ‘I’d swear it 
was a Stained glass window,’ he said. 

“Leslie Cheek, Jr., director of the 
Virginia Museum and a member of the 
jury of award, stated that he was proud 
because the State, going through regu- 
lar channels, had chosen a fresh work 
of art. ‘It’s not just a color photograph 
of the event but an evocation of its feel- 
ing and meaning for all,’ he said.” 

In a printed statement on the mural, 
Binford asks those who view it to see 
in it the symbols of its colors. He adds: 

“The symbols of a painter are not 
those of a statesman, a scholar, a phi- 
losopher, or a poet. His symbols are 
not words, they are colors. And even 
though the splendor of the word as it 
reaches human perceptions can doubt- 
less be compared to the splendor of 
color, their substance is not to be con- 
fused. The one is made of our thoughts 
and incantations. The other is made of 
the light. Each seeks its own percep- 
tion. And the perception of color does 
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not truly exist in thought, debate, 
speech, cadence, or even in meditation. 
Its true existence is on those planes 
of contemplation where the spirit of 
man rejects all logics and semantics 
in favor of the unspoken revelations of 
the light.” 


Barnes Crash Victim 
[Continued from page 6] 


Argyrol, the antiseptic that brought 
him millions. He set up a partnership 
with a German technical expert on 
$1,600 of his own money. The partner- 
ship was dissolved in 1908 when the 
A. C. Barnes Company was established. 
Its 16 employees stopped work for two 
hours daily to study philosophic works 
of John Dewey, William James and 
others. Before sale of the company to 
Zonite Products Corporation in 1929, 
Barnes set up a $250,000 trust fund for 
his employees. 


Barnes’ interest in art stemmed orig- 
inally from his boyhood friendship with 
the artist William Glackens. He asked 
Glackens to purchase in France paint- 
ings costing $20,000 which formed the 
nucleus of a vast assembly of 200 
Renoirs, 100 Cézannes, 75 Matisses, 35 
Picassos and more than 1,000 other 
items, chiefly in the modern French 
tradition. The collection cost Barnes 
less than a fourth of its conservatively 
estimated value of $20 million. 

Aside from the regular foundation 
students, only a select few have been 
free to view the collection. Among them 
were Albert Einstein, Barnes’s close 
friend John Dewey, and Katherine Cor- 
nell. 

In 1940 Barnes engaged Bertrand 
Russell, philosopher and mathemati- 
cian, to lecture at the foundation, but 
a few months later Barnes dismissed 
him and a subsequent lawsuit resulted 
in Barnes’ paying Russell $20,000. Ear- 
lier Barnes had been in a public wran- 
gle with the Philadelphia Museum 
when he charged that it was cheated 

[Continued on page 23] 
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Etienne Ret 
August 1-18 


Beatrice Mandelman 
Alfred Rogoway 


Charles Stewart 
August 19-31 
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ESCONDIDA Taos, New Mexico 


IMPORTANT 


SIAM 


(Trailand) 


SCULPTURE 


9th-15th Century 


at 


CARLEBACH 


937 Third Ave. (56th), N. Y. C. 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 


HAS MOVED TO 


17 EAST 57 STREET 


CNW YORK 
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Kende Reports Boom 


RECORD PRICES for mgdern paintings 
and sculptures running generally 25 
per cent above those of last season were 
reported by the Kende Galleries, New 
York art auction house, at the close of 
its season last month. The galleries re- 
ported a total sales of $923,861 realized 
from 52 sessions, of which the five eve- 
ning sessions brought $126,240. Sum- 
marizing the season, President Herbert 
A. Kende said: 

“In the modern art sales, which were 
attended by record crowds, some of the 
prices realized were surprisingly high. 
A bronze sculpture by Henri Matisse, 
which was appraised between $400 and 
$500, sold for $2,800. A landscape by 
Soutine painted in the last year of his 
life, appraised at $600 to $700, sold for 
$1,650. Small Renoir sketches, some of 
them not much larger than post cards, 
realized between $500 and $2,000. 

“The buyers were practically all new 
customers, a great many of them were 
young couples furnishing their homes. 
It was found that most of the buyers 
came back, slowly becoming collectors. 

“It was apparent that even present 
modern artists’ paintings realized sub- 
stantial prices, as the average person 
cannot afford to buy the work of im- 
pressionists with great names. 

“Furthermore, one noticed a come- 
back in English portraits. Two years 
ago a self-portrait by Reynolds sold for 
$750, the same painting sold some 
months ago for $1,500, In the same sale 
a Portrait of a Lady by Romney which 
sold previously for $1,100, realized 
$1,750. 

“All together there is an upward 
trend on old masters to be noticed. The 
reason might be that a large number of 
out-of-town and out-of-country buyers, 
particularly from South America, are 
interested. Fully 40% were out-of-town 
buyers, Attendance at the sales on the 
whole increased considerably, which 
shows that the public is getting more 
and more auction-minded. 

“Merchandise disposed of came in, to 
a great percentage, from Europe, 
greater than ever before. Our agents 
in Paris and London for the first time 
were able to transfer several important 
collections to this country, and they 
were disposed of to even greater advan- 
tage than we had expected. 

“Many famous collections have been 
sold this past season, such as those of 
L. E. Waterman, Frederick Knize, Lee 
Ault, F. R. Stettenheim, Walter P. 
Chrysler, Jr. and Prince Kazuo Kawa- 
guchi, brother of the Emperor of Japan, 
and others.” 

Prospects for the coming season are 
promising according to Kende, and al- 
ready the galleries has booked for Octo- 
ber a private Swiss collection of about 
150 paintings appraised at a half mil- 
lion dollars. “Another very important 
event of the coming season will be the 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





offering of an until now unknown self- 
portrait by Direr, discovered recently 
in Canada,” according to Kende. “It was 
brought only recently from Hungary 
to Canada by its owner, a well known 
Hungarian magnate, who can trace it 
back to an ancestor of the 16th cen- 
tury in Middle Germany.” The paint- 
ing, which has been taken to Europe 
for examination by authorities, ‘if rec- 
ognized and properly certified, might 
realize here several hundred thousand 
dollars,” the galleries’ president stated. 


Plaza’s ‘Best Season’ 


THE PxiaAza ArT GALLERIES last month 
reported “an all-time high in sales of 
$1,925,876 for the season,” realized from 
101 sessions at which nearly 33,000 sepa- 
rate lots were disposed. Sales exceeded 
the galleries’ 1949-50 season by nearly 
$750,000. The previous all-time high at 
the Plaza auction galleries was 1945-46, 
when sales totaled $1,700,000. Accord- 
ing to William H. O’Reilly, president, 
“attendance at the galleries’ auctions 
far exceeded that of former years.” 

Among the high prices reported for 
the season by Plaza were: Teniers Brus- 
sels tapestry—$2,400; Romney’s portrait 
Mrs. Molony (Miss Selina Mills) — 
$4,100; Frederic Remington’s bronze 
The Rattlesnake — $1,350; W. J. Ben- 
net’s colored mezzotint, City of Detroit, 
Mich.—$1,000; a colored Currier & Ives 
litho, Winter in the Country, Old Grist 
Mill—$950; Salvador Dali’s painting 
Oragon—$1,000 and a Whistler etching, 
Nocturne—$500. 

Among the important sales conducted 
last season by the Plaza auctioneers 
were: a collection of American an- 
tiques, collected by the late W. Lanier 
Washington; etchings and engravings 
from the estates of William B. Osgood 
Field and John A. Fenger; furniture, 
oil paintings, etc., from the estate of 
the late Irving T. Bush; furniture, dec- 
orations and paintings from the estate 
of Countess Marie M. Mercati; a private 
collection of American and English an- 
tiques; a collection of Currier & Ives, 
and oil paintings from the collection of 
Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. and Florence 
Beecher Crouse Clark; furniture, silver 
and decorations from the estate of Car- 
men Munoz Cappelen-Smith; furniture 
and furnishings from the estate of Gen- 
eral Evangeline Cory Booth of the Sal- 
vation Army and oil paintings from the 
collection of the late James Gordon 
Bennett and Mrs, William J. Mahoney. 


To September 8 
The oils 


Summer Prints 
Watercolors 
Small Sculpture 


GRACE BORGENICHT GALLERY 
65 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


Collector 





Photographic Exhibition 
MUSICIANS and ARTISTS 


tv ADRIAN SIEGEL 


August 1-18 
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ART BOOKS 


The Origin of Christian Art 


“Roman Sources of Christian Art,” by 
Emerson H. Swift; New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1951. 226 pp.; 66 fig- 
ures, 48 plates, $10.00. 


The veracity or errors of Professor 
Swift’s inquiry will surely be the sub- 
ject of protracted and partisan debate. 
He ventures not only. to repudiate a 
number of doctrines for which evidence 
is still commanding, but by implication 
mistrusts the capacities of the major- 
ity of art-historians whose occupancy of 
the Early Christian field is traditionally 
privileged. Such an undertaking may be 
wholesome or not, depending upon its 
motives, but it is certainly daring when 
advanced so tentatively and yet with so 
much feeling. 

Swift’s thesis, contained in 12 chap- 
ters covering: church plan and struc- 
ture; the narrative style; the dome on 
pendentives; decoration; and concepts of 
space; frontality; and colorism; is that 
all of these elements of Early Christian 
art can be found initially in Rome it- 
self, rather than in the Graeco-Hellenis- 
tic, Oriental-Hellenistic, or Oriental- 
Roman spheres, He has compiled his 
handsomely presented data according to 
a syllogism. In Early Christian and 
Byzantine architecture, “everything 
[with a few exceptions] must be ac- 
credited to the Roman _ structural 
genius”; it follows that if Rome were 
architecturally “great and creative,” 
she must have been so in the other 
arts as well. These must have been “en- 
tirely and distinctively Roman,” and 
“directed by [their] own specific aims, 
and controlled by [their] own specific 
laws and principles.” Thus the narrative 
style, the optical distant point of view, 
and the coloristic principle must all be 
exclusively of Roman invention and 
origin. 

The difficulty with these propositions, 
disregarding the so-called logic of his- 
tory’s notorious contingency, is that 
they begin with an impression case- 
hardened into a conviction by unwitting 
choice of evidence. This has happened 
to Swift with no more conscious inten- 
tion that with the proponents of other 
beliefs. But the result may be unwel- 
come, for he has opened himself to 
duplicate accusations. When an area 
of investigation is still as sparsely 
mapped as that of Early Christian art, 
it is wiser to deduce the probable ter- 
rain from a comparison of reports. Swift 
has elected to proceed a priori, and 
there are times when his assurance al- 
most fails. 

The book will be durably useful for 
its plates and bibliography. Profes- 
sor Swift has made an eloquent plea 
for a Roman axis. Whether scholarship 
will revolve around it in the future will 
depend upon the power supplied by ad- 
ditional facts.—Everett P. LESLEy, JR. 


CARNEGIE & LEGER, Inc. 


IMPORTERS 
English and French Paintings 
18th & 19th Centuries 


232 East 58th Street, New York City 22 
PLaza 9-2923 
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Summer Colonies 

[Continued from page 16] 

month as one of the summer attrac- 
tions at this winter ski center. Accord- 
ing to Graham A. Gilchrist, president 
of the sponsoring group, “development 
of interest-in art and of an art colony 
are in our plans. We feel this is one 
of the most natural places in the East 
for an artist to work and live.” All 
artists, professional and amateur, are 
invited to show their work. 


Woodstock Report Published 

A full account of the historic cunfer- 
ence held last summer in Woodstock, 
when for the first time 300 of Ameri- 
ca’s leading artists and museum direc- 
tors got together on mutual problems, 
has been published by the American 
Artists Group, New York. The paper 
bound volume, edited in present indica- 
tive by John D. Morse is available for 
$1.50. It contains addresses in full by 
Francis Henry Taylor, Lloyd Goodrich, 
Rene d’Harnoncourt, Bartlett Hayes, 
Jr., Philip Evergood, Yasuo Kuniyoshi 
and others. 


Pat Collins in Woodstock Show 


Two dozen oils by Pat Collins provide 
a mid-summer one man show at the 
Dederick Galleries, Woodstock, N. Y. 
Characterized by their “simplicity and 
almost primitive method used to ex- 
press the motive,” they are, according 
to Mollie Higgins Smith, Woodstock 
critic, ‘not of any one school of paint- 
ing but very personal in expression and 
powerful in statement. 

“Mr. Collins has turned away from 
the old order, broken down most of the 
academic rules, and, with imagination, 
invention, and often satirical concep- 
tions, brought forth recent examples... 
that express his feeling and reaction to 
life in the present age.” 


Canvas Grounding Booklet Offered 

Unprimed Belgian linens in a variety 
of textures and widths are available 
from Utrecht Linens, Brooklyn. This 
company also stocks hide glue for siz- 
ing, and will answer all questions on 
the grounding process. To those who 
are unacquainted with hand grounding 
of canvas they offer free booklets writ- 
ten by the authorities, Ralph Mayer 
and Frederic Taubes. 

The firm also announces removal of 
its sales office to 119 West 57th Street, 
New York 19. 


Syracuse Readies 16th Ceramic Annual 


Announcements of the 16th annual 
Ceramic National to be held at the 
Syracuse Museum November 4 through 
December 2, have been mailed to Amer- 
ican and Canadian ceramicists. The well 
Khown open national competition is 
sponsored jointly by the museum and 
the Onondaga Pottery Company. Prizes 
this year total $2,300. Entry informa- 
tion is carried under Where To Show, 
on page 22, 












Ferargil Galleries 


Freperic NEwLIN Price, Director 


63 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 












PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES ¢ INC 


980 MADISON AVENUE 


(Wica Yor Ca 
Louding Flection Gallary 


PAINTINGS * SCULPTURES 
ENGRAVINGS * ETCHINGS 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
OTHER ART, LITERARY 
AND PERSONAL PROPERTY 


Public Sales Weekly 


SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 


Monthly Bulletin on Request 


Fred A. van Braam's 


WORLD COLLECTORS 
ANNUARY 


The SECOND volume will 
be ready for publication 
towards October 1951. 
Order your copy now 
through your booksellers. 


Price $15 — post free 


Fred A. van Braam's 
WORLD COLLECTORS ANNUARY 


Herengracht 149 — Amsterdam 
Netherlands 


ANYONE, EVERYONE 


can sustain and participate in American art 


Join Collectors of American Art, inc. 


Your $5.00 membership GUARANTEES you 
an ORIGINAL—a print, a painting, or a 
piece of sculpture. 


106 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


Emity A. Francis, President ELdorado 5-9710 





JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 
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Where to Show 


Albany, N. Y. 
4TH BIENNIAL NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBI- 
TION. Nov. 29-Dec. 29, at Albany Institute of 
History and Art. The Print Club of Albany. 
Media: all print. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Entry 
cards due Oct. 20. Entries due Oct. 29. Write 
Alice Pauline Schafer, 33 Hawthorne Ave. 


Flushing, New York 


ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND OUTDOOR EX- 
HIBITION. Sept. 8-16. Around Flushing Library. 
Media: painting, crafts, photography. Write E. 
Brandenberg, Art League of Long Island, Inc., 
41-17 150th Street, Flushing, N. Y. 

Lakeland, Florida 

FLORIDA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Fior- 
ida Southern College. All media. Entry fee: $3. 
Prizes: over $3,000. Jury of awards. Entry cards 
due Dec. 31; work due Jan. 2-10. Write Donna 
Stoddard, Director, 925 E. Lexington St., Lake- 
land, 


New York, New York 

AMERICAN SCULPTURE 1951. Opens Dec. 7. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Open to per- 
manent residents of U.S. & possessions. Jury. 
Prizes: $8,500. Entry blanks & photographs 
of works due Sept. 15. Write American Sculp- 
ture 1951, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th 
Ave. at 82nd St. 


Oakland, California 


19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Oct. 7-Nov. 4. Oak- 
land Art Gallery. Media: watercolor, pastel, 
drawing & print. Submit up to two entries. 
Three juries. Entries due Sept. 23. Write Oak- 
land Art Gallery, Oakland, Calif. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

16TH CERAMIC NATIONAL. Nov. 4-Dec. 2. At 

Syracuse Museum. Syracuse Museum of Fine 


the hans hofmann 
52 west Sth street e 


Arts and Onondaga Pottery Company. Media: 
pottery, ceramic sculpture, enamels, watercolor 
designs for dinnerware, & photos showing use 
of ceramics in architecture. Regional juries. 
Prizes: $2,300. Entry fee: $3. Entries due Sept. 
13, 14, 15. Write 16th Ceramic National, Syra- 
cuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse 3. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


17TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Jan. 1-27. 
Butler Art Institute. Open to American paint- 
ers. Media: oil & watercolor. Entry fee. Jury. 
Prizes: $2,505. Entry cards due Dec. 9. Write 
Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 524 Wick Ave- 
nue, Youngstown 2. 


REGIONAL ONLY 


Baltimore, Maryland 


2TH ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION: 
“Life in Baltimore.” Sept. 30-Nov. 4. The Peale 
Museum. Open to residents of the region. Jury. 
Entries due Sept. 21. Write Wilbur H. Hunter, 
Director, Peale Museum, 225 N. Holliday St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


11TH ANNUAL PAINTING EXHIBITION: 
in Baltimore.’ Nov. 4-Dec. 9. Peale Museum. 
Open to residents of the region. Jury. Entries 
due Oct. 19. Write Wilbur H. Hunter, Jr., Di- 
rector, Peale Museum, 225 N. Holliday St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


“Life 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

10TH ANNUAL STATE ART EXHIBITION. Sept. 
7-30. Louisiana Art Commission. Open to all 
Louisiana artists. Media: oils, watercolor, draw- 
ing, sculpture, ceramics. No entry fee. Prizes: 
$200. Jury. Entries due Aug. 31. Write Louisi- 
ana Art Commission, Old State Capitol, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

LOUISIANA FORESTRY & FORESTRY INDUS- 
TRIES CONTEST. November. Louisiana Art 
Commission. Open to Louisiana amateur & pro- 
fessional artists. Media: watercolor only. Prizes: 


school of fine art 


new york city e 


phone gramercy 7-3491 


summer session 
personally conducted 


by mr. hofmann 
approved under G. |. bill of rights 


provincetown, mass. 










The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting. Modeling and Drawing, are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
it, is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art, yet today it is probably 
the least understood of all elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP 


june 12 — sept. 1 





Nyack, N. Y. 


San Diego 
SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


6063 La Jolla Bivd. 


P. O. Box 953 










AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO 


MONTY 
LEWIS 


DIRECTOR BOHNEN, 





THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART 


CATALOGUE | REQUEST 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


692 MARGARITA AVE., 


Orren R. Louden, Director 


“Approved for Veterans" cuniite 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
ISLAND ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN 

175 MILES TO OLD MEXICO DRAWING 
SUMMER WATERCOLOR SEMINAR PAINTING 
TEACHER’S CREDITS SCULPTURE 
DONAL HORD, FRANCIS ROBERT WHITE, DAN | !LLUSTRATION 
DICKEY, JAMES C. WRIGHT, DAN PUTNAM, ALOYS : come 

MONTY LEWIS, MADELAINE SHARRER ARTS 


CORONADO, CALIF. 


MUSEUM 














$2,100. Jury. Entries due Oct. 
Broussard, Commissioner, Louisiana Art Com- 
ee Old State Capitol Building, Baton Rouge, 
a 


25. Write Jay 


Des Moines, Iowa 


1951 IOWA ART SALON. Aug. 25-Sept. 3. Iowa 
State Fair. Open to Iowa Artists. Media: all 
painting, drawing & 150 Ib. or less sculpture. 
Prizes: $600. Write to Iowa State Fair Board, 
Des Moines. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


2ND MID-AMERICA ANNUAL. Nov. 4-28. Nelson- 
Atkins Gallery of Art. Open to artists in states 
from Mississippi River to Rockies. Media: paint- 
ing & sculpture. Jury. Prizes: $2,500 in pur- 
chase awards. Entries due Oct. 1. Write Vin- 
cent Campanella, Exhibition Chairman, Kansas 
City Art Institute, 4415 Warwick Boulevard. 


New York, New York 


EMILY LOWE AWARD 3RD ANNUAL COMPE.- 
TITION. Nov. 5-24. Joe & Emily Lowe Founda- 
tion. Open to American artists, 25 to 35 years 
old, painting in New York City & with no 
financial means of promoting this work. Prizes: 
$1,300 in purchase awards & a one-man show, 
Write Ward Eggleston, Director, Emily Lowe 
Award, 161 W. 57th St. 


LEAGUE OF PRESENT DAY ARTISTS 
ANNUAL. Oct. 7-28. Riverside Museum. Open 
to New York modern artists. Media: all. Jury. 
Entry fee: $1. Membership: $10. Write Helen 
Gerardia, 490 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 


11TH 


Sioux City, Iowa 


7TH ANNUAL IOWA WATERCOLOR SHOW. Nov. 
1-30; then will tour. Sioux City Women’s Club 
& Sioux City Art Center. Open to anyone who 


votes in Iowa. Prizes: $100 purchase for Ist; 
$50 for 2nd. Work due Oct. 15. Write Pearl 
Hatfield, Art Center, 613% Pierce Street, Sioux 
City 15. 


Topeka, Kansas 


5TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MISSOURI VAL- 
LEY ARTISTS. Oct. 17-Dec. 14. Mulvane Art 
Center. Open to residents of Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma. Medium: oil. Jury. Prizes. 
No entry fee. Entry cards and works due Oct. 


1. Write Mrs. John Hope, Mulvane Art Center, 
Washburn Univ., Topeka, Kans. 
Washington, D. C. 

6TH ANNUAL AREA EXHIBITION. Nov. 24- Jan. 


20. The Corcoran Gallery of Art. Open to artists 
within a 50-mile radius of Washington, D. C. 
Media: all. Jury. Entry fee. Prizes: purchase 
awards. Entry dates: Oct. 18-20. Write Her- 
mann Warner Williams, Jr., Director, The Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, Washington 6, D. C. 


West Springfield, Massachusetts 


CONNECTICUT CONTEMPORARY PAINTING. 
Sept. 16-22. The Connecticut Development Com- 
mission & John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Connecticut Building—Eastern States 
Exposition. Open to residents of Connecticut and 
artists who have lived in the state at least two 
months of the year duirng three of the last five 
years. Media: oil, tempera & related media; wa- 
tercolor, gouache & related media. No entry fee. 
Purchase prizes & popular cash prizes: $4,750. 
Jury. Entries due Aug. 15 if shipped, Aug. 21- 
23 if delivered by hand. Write State Develop- 
ment Commission, State Office Building, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


W. Va. Artists Attract 2,000 


West Virginia, a state with no art mu- 
seums, gave its artists a chance to show 
during June in conjunction with the an- 
nual Strawberry Festival at Buckhan- 
non. The: Festival exhibition — the first 
such show held in the state—was direct- 
ed by Fred L. Messersmith, professor of 
fine arts at West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege. He writes: 


“We had 21 entrants, and 40 paintings 
in the oil and watercolor and pastel 
classes. Individuals in the community 
contributed toward the prize money, 
showing a wonderful cooperative spirit. 

“Professor Charles E. Patton of West 
Virginia University at Morgantown 
served as a one-man jury and made the 
awards.” 


Held in the Fire Station Auditorium, 
the show, according to Messersmith, at- 
tracted 2,000 people—‘‘by actual count” 
—in two days. For a list of prizewinners, 
see July issue Honor Roll. 

Each year the Strawberry Festival 
attracts 50,000 people for two days of 
coronations, parades and exhibitions. 
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ART HONORS AWAIT YOU 


In romantic St. Augustine, 
Florida, the nation’s oldest 
and most paintable city—five 
monthly sales gallery exhib- 
its with cash awards—nar- 
row streets—old Spanish 
buildings — miles of ocean 
beaches and dunes, shrimp 
fleet, old Fort and City Gates. 
Ample accommodations— 
studios, apartments, courts, 
plus 1,000 hotel rooms. For 
tree complete packet of pic- 
tures and information write 
Howard Bonfield 
Chm., Art Committee 
St. Augustine & St. Johns County 


Chamber of Commerce 
St. Augustine, Fia. 


\ 
| 





Americas most professional art school 
4yr. courses in fine and commercial art 
Individual instruction. lyr. studio exper- 
ience for advanced students. G.1. app’d. 


FER RE E School “ tN 


WILLIAM THON 


Fall Quarter 
Fine and advertising art. Interior dec., 
design, ceramics. Member University 
Center in Georvia. B.F.A. degree. Out- 
standing professional art school. Catalog. 


ATLANTA ART INSTITUTE 
Formerly High Museum School of Art 
Robert S. Rogers, Director 


Box D 
1262 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 








Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 












catalogue 


131441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 


TENANT'S HARBOR 


On the shore side of the street in a Maine fish- 
ing village, a nine-room home with bath, studio 
garage, schoolmaster’s desk and other furnish- 
ings, $5,700. Also Lake Camp for r girls; 20 
buildings, $35,000. Write needs. S. A. Lavender, 
Thomaston, Maine. 





Made of red simulated leather and richly stamped in gold. 
Designed to hold 20 issues of ART DIGEST in a con- 
venient and easy way, to 
loss, and te look well in your home library. 


$3.00 each 
The ART DIGEST 


protect them from damage or 


116 East 59th Street New York 22 
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Aach, Thurm Win Shows 


Local artists took chief honors in the 
recent second annual competition for 
one-man shows sponsored by New York’s 
Creative Gallery. Out of some 325 oil, 
watercolor and sculpture entries, chiefly 
from the vicinity, jurors picked Herbert 
Aach’s fauve-bright still-life Pandora’s 
Box, for top oil honors, Arnold Thurm’s 
totemic Family No. 1 for watercolor 
honors. No sculpture was accepted by 
the jury. Aach and Thurm, both New 
Yorkers, received a $50 savings bond 
each, and will be given solo shows at 
the gallery during the forthcoming 
season. 

During the year, four non-objective 
runners-up in the oil division will show 
jointly at Creative. They are: Ben Is- 
quith, second place; John Reed, third; 
Robert Kipniss and MacDonald Stewart, 
honorable mentions. 

Jurors for the competition were James 
Fitzsimmons, artist; Belle Krasne, man- 
aging editor of THe Art DIGEST; and 
Joe Gans, artist and director of Crea- 
tive Gallery. 

The jury’s choice of 23 oils and wa- 
tercolors was exhibited during July in 
a show which leaned toward the non- 
objective, but included figurative and 

representational paintings. The gallery 
itself picked 63 jury-rejected oils, wa- 
tercolors, and sculptures for a subse- 
quent week-long exhibition. 


New York Shows 
[Continued from page 17] 


punctuated by bright-colored windows. 
Idioms here range from flat geometrics 
—typical of Ralston Crawford and Niles 
Spencer — through realities and super- 
realities of Karfiol and Harnett, to the 
perfervid expressionism of Fredenthal 
and Zerbe. Items of interest along the 
way include a corn-colored Tam land- 
scape, Sprouting Coconuts; a jazzy, jig- 
saw-like Stuart Davis, Max No. 2; Si- 
porin’s rollicking yet overcast Joy Ride; 
and Brice’s subtle-colored, poetic Rose 
Bush. (To Aug. 18.) 


New School: Swift watercolors and 
drawings introduce to New York Nancy 
Thompson Genn, a young Californian. A 
frequent exhibitor on the West Coast, 
Mrs. Genn concentrates on delicately 
delineated nude group sketches and 
thickly painted still-lifes of bottles and 
fruit on tables. Salient factors here are 
repeated rhythms of line which swoops 
in U-shapes, and flashes of rich and 
thickly applied color. At her best, the 
artist records a fleeting impression, 
color and line being almost independent 
of the object seen. (To Aug. 15.) 
—BELLE KRASNE. 


Barnes Crash Victim 
[Continued from page 19] 


in its purchase of Cézanne’s Bathers— 
which he charged was “a fifth-rate Cé- 
zanne” he had turned down for $85,000 
prior to the museum’s paying $110,000. 
At the time, a member of THE ART 
DIGEST was invited to come to the 
Barnes Foundation to view Barnes’ ver- 
sion of The Bathers and other paint- 
ings in his collection. 

Surviving him is his wife, the former 
Laura Leggett of Brooklyn, whose 
father founded the Leggett wholesale 
grocery business. 





THE CITY COLLEGE 


School of General Studies 


Extension Division 
Convent Avenue and 139th Street 
New York 31, N. Y. 


Alfred Crimi, Ralph Fabri, 
Heidi Lenssen, Ludolfs 
Liberts, Peter Lipman- 


Wulf, Leonard Pytiak, Elsa 
Tennhardt are among the 
instructors in our Program. 


100 Courses in Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts Beginning Septem- 
ber 17, 1951 Are Scheduled 
in 40 Localities of New York 
City. 


Write for Catalogue AD 


MORTON 
ROBERTS 


LANDSCAPE CLASSES 


Summer Classes—June 12 to Sept. 16 


BOATSHOP STUDIOS 


Bearskin Neck Rockport, Mass. 
























PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL & 


Degree and diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Ules., Int. decoration, Indes. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Sllversmithing, Pattern desiga, 
Ceramies, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Sts., Phila: 2, Pa. 


RINGLING “x” 


20th year. Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Fashion Arts. Interior Design in Florida year round. 
Faculty of outstanding artists. Use Ringling Museum and 
Ringling Circus. Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder “Im Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Secretary, 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


| AMERICAN ART 
ACADEMY OF 
Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 981, Chicago 4, Ill. 
ihrem eels adeaieeadatihanteniiaetail 








SAMUEL 


BRECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 


FALL TERM BEGINS IN SEPTEMBER 


WAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 23rd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


23 








Fall and winter courses 
and crafts 

Outstanding international 
tion 

Colorful weekend field trips 
Mexico’s finest colonial town 
Room and meals from $45 monthly 
For an illustrated catalogue, write 
today: 


in arts 


instruc- 


+e % 


Stirling Dickinson 


Instituto Allende 
San Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OIL and WATERCOLOR 
New York University Credit © Summer 
Sports + ympbony Orchestra 
Juty & AuGusT s For CaTALoG Write 
MRS. R. M. SKINNER, Sec'y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
grec in Paintin’, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 








tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion I)lustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
Fall term registration: Sept. 24, 1951 
For information address 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts. Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustratien, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2321 S.W. 27th Avenue 
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Register Now for 
Summer Classes 

Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrash. 
Individual instruction. Catalogue AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
Lic. by Comm. Miss. Dept. Eduea. 


ESL SNe a AS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


BASIC DESIGN, DRAWING 
PAINTING, GRAPHIC ARTS 


Gussow - Woelffer 












Address: Registrar 
ColoradoSprings, Colo. 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
LOU'S RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 














School of Design for Women 


107th YEAR. Internationally 
known artist-instructors. 
Diploma and Degree courses 
in Ady. Art, Art Ed., Fashion 
Design and Ill., Interior and 
Textile Design, Painting and 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


Til. Crafts. G. I. and State ap- 
proved. Dormitories. Catalog. 
oO F , 1326 N. Broad Street, 


Philadelphia 21, Pa. 





The Honor Roll 


(THe Art Dicest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


Delaware Watercolor Exhibition, Wilmington 
Wyeth, Andrew, w. c. $35 prize 

Wyeth, Andrew, w. c. $35 prize 

Leach, Ethel P. B., w. c. $35 prize 

Plumstead, Edward, drwg. $10 prize 

Thomas, Reynolds, drwg. hon. mention 

Andrews, Julia, print $10 prize 

McCouch, Gordon, print hon. mention 


Northern California Arts 4th Graphic 
& Decorative Arts Annual 

Kronfeld, Marion, linol. cut, lst awara 
Thiebaud, Wayne, monot., 2nd award 


Surendorf, Charles, linol. engr., 3rd award 
Pendergast, Molly, serig., hon. mention 
Porter, Veda, serig., hon. mention 


Hunter, Dora, metalwork special award 

Stone, Marie, weaving spec. award 

Inderbitzen, Charles & Clovys, pottery spec. award 
Ohio Valley Oil & Watercolor Show, 

Athens, 0. 

Olmes, Mildred Y., oil 1st prize 

Plochmann, Carolyn G., oil 2nd prize 

Hult, R. E., oil 3rd prize 

Ryan, Beckler, oil hon. mention 

Burkholder, Ruth J., oil hon. mention 


Britsky, Nicholas, w. c. 1st prize 
MacLean, Judith, w. c. 2nd prize 
Mascari, Veneta, w. c. 3rd prize 


Pugliese, Joseph Anthony, w. c. hon. mention 
Olmes, J. Philip, w. c. hon. mmention 


San Gabriel Valley Artists 3rd Exhibition, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Kuntz, Roger, oil Ist prize 
Zazac, Jack, oil 2nd prize 

Darrow, Paul, oil 3rd prize 
Hansen, Ejnar, oil 1st hon. 
Cunningham, Gene, 


mention 

oil 2nd hon. mention 
Jordan, Dorothy, oil 3rd hon. mention 
Dike, Phil, w. c. 1st prize 

Shuler, Wilhelmina, w. c. 2nd prize 
Kirby, Sheldon, w. c. 3rd prize 

Wright, James Couper, w. c. ist hon. mention 
Scott, Jonathan, w. c. 2nd hon. mention 
Zorthian, Jirayr, w. c. 3rd hon. mention 
Whalen, Howard, sculp. Ist prize 

Toor, Nishan, sculp. 2nd prize 

Ford, Betty Davenport, sculp. 3rd prize 
Edmondson, Leonard, sculp. hon. mention 
Soap Sculpture 24th Annual, New York 
Anthony, Edward, advance group, $250 
Goldstein, Abraham Edge, $200 

Crum, Janet, $150 

Stuart, Donald R., senior group, $200 
De Gogorza, Pat, $150 

Northrup, Shaun, $100 

Dalby, Dale G., junior group, $100 
Periman, Phillip O., $75 

Wilber, Stephen, $50 


Spring Lake 15th Annual, New Jersey 


Silkotch, Mary Ellen, oil $25 
Pond, Harold W., oil $25 
Craven, Edgar Malin, oil $25 
Von Beidel, Lawrence, w. c. 
Pillman, Ruth, w. c. $25 
Kraeuter, R., w. c. $25 
Oehler, Helen Gapen, oil hon. mention 
Waldron, Anne, oil hon. mention 
McVicker, Gladys, oil hon. mention 
Lawrence, Mary S., w. c. hon. mention 
Herrmann, E. Adele, w. c. hon. mention 
Crocker, Dick, w. c. hon. mention 


Mexico Offers $1,050 Scholarships 


Scholarship awards of $1,050 each 
will be given this winter to an Ameri- 
can and a Canadian by the Institute 
Allende, San Miguel de Allende, Guana- 
juato, Mexico. Selection of the Ameri- 
can winner will be made by a jury 
headed by Rico Lebrun. The scholar- 
ships are open to all, regardless of age 
or training. Closing date for submis- 
sion of work is November 15; awards 
will be announced the following month; 
winners will begin study at the Mexi- 
can art school January 1, for a period 
of 10 weeks. 


Applications from Americans should 
be submitted to Rico Lebrun, 5488 
Rodeo Road, Los Angeles 16. Canadians 
should write to Leonard Brooks, c/o 
L. A.C. Panton, Ontario College of Art, 
Grange Park, Toronto, Canada. 


$25 






Chouinard 
Art Institute 
Classes in painting, wuter 


color, color and design, 
advertising design, nwuga- 


zine illustration, interior 
design, architecture und 
industrial design, costume 
design and fashion 
illustration. 

Write Registrar for information 


743 South Grand View 
Street 
Los Angeles 5, Culifornia 


CHOUINARD 





JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


CAPE COD ae 0 (Cape 
July - Sept. Cod). Winter: Sarasota, Florida. 
Portrait, landscape, still life. Approved 
FLORIDA for veterans. Write for Circular A. 


Jan. - May | Box 78, North Truro, Mass. or 
Route 4, Sarasota, Florida. 
SCHOOL 


PARSONS OF DESIGN 


A non-profit institution of bigher learning 
Three-year courses in Costume Design and Illus- 
tration; Interior Design; Advertising Design; 
Illustration and Flat Design; Teacher Training. 
Special B.S. Degree Course. Saturday classes 
for adults and children. Catalogues on request. 
Box W, 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1951 















Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





SCHOOL 


LAYTON oF arr 


Painting, Mlustration, Advertising Design, Fashion 
Illustration, Dress Design, Photo; raphy, Industrial, 
Completely modern new buildi overlooking 
Interior, and Architectural Sheen. .F.A. degree. 
Lake Michigan near downtown area. Fall, Spring. 
Summer. 32nd year. Catalog 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 581, 1362N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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COURSES 


Catifornico—July and August 
Miami, Fia._January and February 
Washington, D.C.—April and May 


Write Mrs, Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N.W 
Washington 6, D.C. 


NORTON 


SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Mitchell Jamieson Jon.7-Mar. 14 


The Art Digest 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in 
painting, illustration, sculp- 
ture, murals. B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees through coordinated 
course in University of 
Pennsylvania. Many scholar- 
ships, prizes. Distinguished 
faculty. Write for catalog. 


116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 


A senior college where liberal education and specialized 


training are combined. B.F.A. and B.S. degrees. Adver- 
tising, industrial, textile design; painting, illustration, 
sculpture, ceramics; interior, architecture, landscape 
architecture, teacher education; fashion illustration, 
apparel design. Endowed. Coed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. 
Dormitories, 24 buildings. 100 faculty, 750 students. 
Summer session for college transfers. Folder. 


18 College St., Providence 3, R. I. 


HOLLYWOOD 
Art Center School 


1905 North Highland Avenue 
Hollywood 28, Calif. ¢ HE 1103 


SUMMER SESSION — July 2 to 27, 1951 
ELECTIVES: Mural & Landscape Painting, Life Drawing, 
Casein Tech., Print Making, Technical Illustr., Architect. 
Rendering, Cartooning for T. V., Com’l. Layout, Ceramic 
Workshop, Scratehboard Tech. 

APPROVED FOR VETERANS .. . DAY & EVE. 
Fall Term Opens Sept. 3—Write for Schedules 
















HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 












advertising design 
fashion illustration 
aterior architecture 
and design 


* 
jamesine franklin 
school of 
professional arts, inc. 
est. 1937 
dept. h, 460 park avenue, new york 22 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, 


ART 
MICHIGAN 
Degree courses offered in Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, Design, Ceramics, 
Weaving, Metalwork. Catalog on request 
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The Material Side 
[Continued from page 18] 


or classic egg-yolk tempera which has 
long been well established by scholars 
from ample contemporary documenta- 
tion and by other practical means, but 
more often he is prone to use one of 
the 20th century modifications. Numer- 
ous interesting examples of tempera 
handled in the traditional way and in 
newer manners are continually seen in 
our exhibitions. To cite at random but 
a very few among the current ex- 
hibitors who have made a serious study 
of the materials and methods and 
achieved good control, the works of 
Zoltan Sepeshy and those of Andrew 
Wyeth come to mind. The tempera 
emulsions used by Ben Shahn are an 
example of the type where the artist 
has settled on a medium that exactly 
suits his liking for the particular way 
the paint handles, so as to produce a 
series of effects and qualities that he 
deems most appropriate to the style 
and aims of his creative work. 

The successful execution of a tem- 
pera painting demands a little more 
than just the correct materials, the 
purchase of high grade colors and red 
sable brushes, or the compounding of 
well balanced mediums. One must also 
develop a good sense of control of the 
medium and use a set of manipula- 
tions and procedures that differ con- 
siderably from those used with other 
paints. Tempera is primarily a medium 
for those who practice the deliberate, 
controlled, well-planned and thought- 
out-in-advance type of painting; those 
who paint in the more spontaneous or 
impulsive manner are more likely to 
prefer other mediums. But frequently 
the tempera effects are very attractive 
to some painters who paint in the lat- 
ter styles, and they have obtained most 
appropriate and successful results by 
employing tempera emulsions. 


Arts Outrank Armament 
[Continued from page 5] 


gallery is now handling the work of 
some 60 artists (free of charge, of 
course) and can’t keep up with the de- 
mand. It all proves, says Mrs. Gamboa, 
that “there is no such thing as an un- 
saleable picture, if it is good.” 

Inez Amor, a woman wise in the 
ways of art and director of the private 
Galeria de Arte Mexicano, views the 
situation with a bit of not entirely un- 
justified alarm. Mexican artists gener- 
ally are not prolific (with Rivera an 
outstanding exception to the prove the 
rule). They are also quite human. Miss 
Amor fears the eventual effect of a 
largely uncritical buying public, eager 
to snatch up anything that falls from 
their pens, brushes or chisels, on the 
quality of their production. 


50 Years of Michigan Art 


A year by year visual report on what 
Michigan artists have done since the 
turn of the century is on view at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts through Sep- 
tember 15. Titled “Michigan Artists 
1901-1951,” the survey constitutes items 
from the Institute’s permanent collec- 
tion, representing the years between 
1901 and 1920. For 1920-51, exhibits 
comprise paintings and sculpture which 
won annual Founders Society prizes, 





ABBOTT 
ART SCHOOL 


Offers short courses 
planned for specific 
positions in Washington 


1. Art in Visual Education and 


Training Aids 
2. Graphic Presentations 
Also B.F.A. courses in fine and commercial 
art including fashion illustration, textile de- 
sign, interior decoration and design. Many 
graduates hold responsible positions. 27th yr. 
Placement service. Catalog. 
ANNE F. ABBOTT, Director 
Box R, 2013 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





THE 


Individual Instruction 
TARR Beginners & Advanced 
@ Portrait Painting 
SCHOOL OF 
WE 5 fatto, Laeteare 
OF CHICAGO 
SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
Degrees, B.F.A., M.F.A., 
B.AE., MAE. 


MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 
@ Still Life 
© Color Composition 
HOBBYISTS and PROFESSIONALS 
Day and Evening. TR. 7-0906 
Box 18D, 54 W. 74 St., WN. Y. C. 
PROFESSIONAL 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 143 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Distinguished Faculty. Fine and Commercial Arts. Over 80 
Adult Courses. New Ceramics Classes. Beginning, Intermediate 
and Advanced. Part and fulltime. Mornings, Afternoons and 
Evenings. Co-ed. Approved for eligible veterans. Write 
for free Catalog D. 

Fall Registration Accepted Now. 
EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


ADVERTISING ART— FINE ART 


¥: OUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


BURNLEY | 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 











& 905 EAST Pine STREET SEATTLE 22 





CATALOG ON REQUEST 
1231 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO 22, NEW YORK 
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art career 
can be yours 


AMERICA’S 12 MOST FAMOUS 
ARTISTS SHOW YOU HOW! 
Prepare at home for 
high-paying art jobs 


FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 


Dept. 9-V, Westport, Conn. 


Send book about your home study art course. 
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Learn to make your own canvas 
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canvas (9 x 11”), sizing and instruction booklets 
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NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 
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Among the matters which have come 
under study in our program during re- 
cent months is the problem of mem- 
bership. 

Harold W. Pond, who recently joined 
the National Executive Committee, has 
accepted the Chairmanship of the Mem- 
bership Committee. Serving with him 
are Edmund Magrath, Helen Oehler and 
Allen Cox. As some states. have more 
than one group within the state, it 
seems necessary to give this problem 
a more developed study than we have 
done so far, As we plan a Taber Sears 
Memorial chapter, the subject comes up 
for discussion as to classes of member- 
ship. State chapters of 30 or more mem- 
bers with their own constitutions have 
been formed. Then groups of smaller 
size desire an affiliation with the Na- 
tional Executive Committee. 

A study group of 14 members called 
the Saugerties Art Association of Saug- 
erties, New York, is such an example. 
They are studying painting under a 
State Adult Education Program. As re- 
vealed by a letter from Olga R. Strong, 
Secretary, we have the picture of a 
painting class developing into a local 
art organization. Local conditions dif- 
fer. State objectives may differ and 
change but unite in a common interest 
and bond, the further development in an 
interest in and support of American art. 

Mrs. Percy Decker of nearby Catskill, 
an experienced member of A.A.P.L., has 
guided her neighboring friends. We wish 
them well in their classes and in the 
development of their organization. Their 
locality on the eastern slopes of the 
Catskill Mountains is one of the attrac- 
tive scenic areas of the Empire State. 

If you are interested in the Art Deal- 
ers discount list, write to Mrs. Calvert 
Brewer for information suitable to your 
needs in the purchase of art supplies. 

Here is a short account of the mem- 
bership Committee Chairman: 


Harold W. Pand 


Harold W. Pond, artist, designer, il- 
lustrator, lecturer, teacher. Born, Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin. Attended Lawrence 
College and Pratt Institute. Designed 
textiles, stage sets and lighting effects 
for Essex County Opera Co., Newark, 
and for army and navy camps during 
World War II, Gold Star World War II 
Memorial for Barre, Vt. and East 
Orange. Former Director of Suburban 
Galleries East Orange. Member of Sal- 
magundi Club, American Artists Profes- 
sional League, The Art Centre of the 
Oranges. Has exhibited at Boston Art 
Club, American Water Color Society, 
National Academy, Salmagundi Club, 
Montclair and Newark as well as in 
many other centers and museums in 
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New Jersey. He is primarily known for 
his landscapes, oils and water colors, 
and some portrait work. Has won first 
and second awards, honorable mentions; 
held solo exhibits at East Orange, Win- 
sted, Conn., Litchfield Art Ass’n. Paint- 
ings also in private collections in the 
east and mid-west, with murals in 
homes in Wellesley and Princeton, 
Short Hills and East Orange. 
Cliff Young 

Cliff Young is perhaps the youngest 
member of the new additions to our 
Committee. His activities touch another 
facet of art, the field of illustration and 
advertising work which is an extensive 
one, because New York is a great pub- 
lishirig and advertising center. Art buy- 
ers are a large group and the Art Di- 
rectors Club which has its headquarters 
in the Architectural League Building 
has a membership of over 400, so you 
may guess how many commercial artists 
there must be hovering about the pre- 
cincts of the metropolis. The canyons of 
the city are full of them and you often 
see art portfolios walking along the 
street with human beings attached to 
them. 

Cliff Young, left-handed mural 
painter, illustrator and advertising art- 
ist, paid his way through art school by 
playing a “hot” trumpet with dance 
bands around Pittsburgh, After some 
time working and studying in Chicago, 
he lectured on anatomy and figure con- 
struction at the Art Institute of Pitts- 
burgh for a couple of years. Then on to 
New York as assistant to some of the 
“top” mural painters. “Comic” Books 
and black and white illustration next 
drew his attention, also a bit of teach- 
ing at the Grand Central School of Art. 
Two books, “Figure Drawing without a 
Model” and “Drawing Drapery,” were 
written and illustrated about this time. 
Now, in his New York studio with some 
teaching, murals and easel painting 
thrown in for good measure, he still 
likes to listen to good “Dixieland” 
music while he paints. He is a member 
of the Society of Illustrators, the Sal- 
magundi Club, The Artists Guild and 
The American Artists Professional 
League. 


Bessie Callender Dies 

Mrs. Bessie Callender, wildlife sculp- 
tor and wife of Harold Callender, chief 
of the Paris Bureau of the New York 
Times, died June 26 in New York. A stu- 
dent of the Cooper Union Art School, 
the late George Bridgeman and the late 
Antoine Bourdelle, she was a frequent 
exhibitor in Paris and London, her work 
invariably depicting wild animals 
sketched at the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris, and Regents Park, London. 
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Leyendecker Dies 


Joseph C. Leyendecker, prominent in 
commercial art for over a half century, 
died in New Rochelle, N. Y., July 26, 
at the age of 77. He fell ill just as he 
was about to resume work on the 
Christmas cover for American Weekly. 
Noted in earlier years for his Arrow 
Collar ad illustrations, the artist at 
one time was painting 10 covers a year 
for the Saturday Evening Post and six 
for Colliers. A native of Germany, he 
came to America with his family at 
the age of 7, settling in Chicago. He 
studied at the Chicago Art Institute 
and Academie Julien. 


Gray Bartlett, Western Painter 


Gray Bartlett, well known for his 
Western and Indian paintings died last 
month in Los Angeles. He was 66. A 
student at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
Bartlett had earlier punched cows as a 
teen age lad in Colorado. Once owner 
of an engraving business, he returned 
to painting upon his retirement from 
business, roaming the range in Utah 
and Arizona for subject matter. His 
paintings have been exhibited by the 
Grand Central Galleries in New York. 


Cobean, Cartoonist, Killed 


Sam Cobean, 34-year-old cartoonist 
for The New Yorker and creator of the 
“I was listless .. .” dog who gives comic 
strip testimonials for a dog food ad- 
vertiser, was killed July 2 in an auto- 
mobile accident at Watkins Glen, N. Y. 
He had previously worked at the Disney 
and other animation studios in Holly- 
wood. 


Theodore Daniels, Materials Dealer 


Theodore Daniels, proprietor of Dan- 
iels Artists Materials at 16 Waverly 
Place, New York, died March 21. He was 
66. Well known among New York artists 
as a materials dealer, he was preparing 
to hold his first one-man show at the 
time of his death. His brother Harry 
Daniels is a well known painter. The 
firm has been dissolved. 


Tom Valiant Dies at 45 


Word comes from Fresno, California, 
of the death of painter Tom Valiant 
following a heart attack. He was 45. 
Past president of the Fresno Art 
League, he was also a member of sev- 
eral other California art societies. Sur- 
viving are his widow, Mrs. Mildred 
Valiant, two daughters and a son. 
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to anyone with imagination, there is the 
pewter plate and spoon which he used 
on that voyage. These were preserved 
as sacred relics by the Jesuits until the 
last member of the order in Canada 
died, then passed into private hands. 

“There is the book of that engaging 
old liar, Friar Hennepin, a most amus- 
ing and entertaining book, which con- 
tains the first written description of 
Niagara Falls (he exaggerated the 
height tremendously) and what is, so 
far as I know, the earliest illustration 
of a buffalo. Hennepin was LaSalle’s 
chaplain. .. .” 

Following this section, the show takes 
up successively “The French in Can- 
ada,” “The French in St. Louis and 
Louisiana,” and “French Intervention 
in the War for Independence.” Still an- 
other section deals with influential 
French refugees and expatriots. Rich- 
ardson notes: “There are many fine 
works by French born artists like Au- 
dubon and St. Menin, who came to 
America and played an important part 
in the culture of the early republic.” 

Appropriately, Detroit’s exhibition 
concludes with a Detroit section which 
presents a wealth of material connect- 
ed with Father Richard and other names 
famous in the city’s French tradition. 


Cape Cod 

[Continued from page 16] 

liam H. Littlefield, demonstrates his 
plastic decision via a semi-abstraction 
titled Wrestlers. The Glen from the 
primitively inclined brush of Wellfleet’s 
Eli Marsh happily re-affirms that paint- 
ers are born, not made. Another Well- 
fleet invader is John Hughes Hall. Stu- 
dio reveals his continued growth and 
his sensual appreciation for texture, 
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Elizabeth Day employs a broad brush 
in her sensitive poetic nature essays, 
currently on view at the Gonzalez 
School of Painting, at Wellfleet. Miss 
Day, who has studied with Gonzalez 
for four years, is to be congratulated 
upon this her exhibition debut. To single 
out several of the more outstanding can- 
vases: Dancing Harlequin is an adroit 
wedding of greens, featuring movement- 
ful tree forms; Twilight might best be 
described as a somber mood picture, 
also showing a sensitive appreciation 
for nature; Afterglow demonstrates the 
painter’s appreciation of the power of 
chiaroscuro. In this canvas a low-keyed 
landscape is pitted against a high-keyed 
sky with dramatic effect. 

Close values mark an introspective 
offering titled Central Park, while the 
Romantic Period and Trees might also 
be dubbed aesthetic inheritors of Whist- 
ler’s Nipponese essays. 


Bostonians at Dennis 


Boston’s painters would seem to have 
invaded Cape Cod, in the case of the 
Cape Arts Center, at Dennis, The pres- 
ent exhibition features several prom- 
inent Bostonians, including Lawrence 
Kupferman, via a watercolor titled 
Ocean, in which blues and reds pre- 
dominate, resulting in a fluid abstrac- 
tion; Gardner Cox’s Crab, a marine 
study notable for its texture and com- 
position; Howard Gibbs’ The Bouquet, 
notable for its overall, tightly knit pat- 
tern and cerebral approach to abstrac- 
tion. Karl Zerbe is also seen to advan- 
tage in Collection X, adroitly utilizing 
clock forms abstractly. 

Wellfieet’s Edwin Dickinson displays 
two handsome green nature essays. Can- 
vases by painters unknown to this ob- 
server, worthy of comment, were Ar- 
thur Polonsky’s considered portrait 


titled Diana; Steven Trefonide’s emo- | 
tional Ruins, and Thomas Fransioli’s" 
incisive Sunday Afternoon, Belfast. 
Arnold Geissbuhler’s subtle sculptural 
entry reveals his economical technique. 


Patrons List 
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Mrs. Frank O. Bowman. 
Julia S. T. Holt......... 
Mrs. Morris S. Lazaron, 
Mrs. Virginia C. Taylor....... 
Museum of Fine Arts..... 
Carl A. Maier............. 

C. Winston Silas 











WASHINGTON 


Helen A. Loggie.... 
Melvin O. Kohler............ 
Mrs. Mary E. Bradshaw.. 
Edwin Burniey............. 
Mrs. Alonzo Condon... 
Leon Derbyshire........ 

Jacob Elshin........ 
Walter Froelich.. 
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Norman M. Lang... .Vancouver, Canada 
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R. York Wilson.... 
Stanley Woodward.... 
Douglas Cowans, Jr.. 
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Dr. Alvar Carrillo Gil. 
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GRUMBACHER ‘PRE-TESTED’® 
No. 4228 BRISTLE OIL BRUSHES 


with interlocking bristles 


The secret of famous 
Grumbacher quality 
in white hog bristle 
artists’ brushes. 

Made in 3 shapes 

Flats, Brights 

and Rounds. 

At all art 

stores. 


Each brush 

is hand cupped 

and shaped so that 

the natural inward 

curve of each bristle 

interlocks with its neighbor. 

This is why they hold their shape 

even after repeated washing. This 

is why they are preferred by artists 
for all techniques and for any medium. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


INC. 
464 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK I, N. Y. 


the excellence of 


AQUABEE WATER COLOR PAPERS 


Your water colors will be better! These 
new and superior papers do the utmost for 
your painting. What’s more, they’re made 
in the U.S., and so they cost you less! 


#1140 AQUABEE—Student Rough 
Perfect for student use—good for professional “notes” 
# 1156—AQUABEE—Artist Rough 
80 Ib. stock, 100% rag, animal sizing for professional use 
#1158 AQUABEE—Water Color Board Rough 
Same as #1156 in 130 Ib. stock 
#1166 AQUABEE—Select Water Color Board Rough 


150 lb. stock, 100% rag, extra hard sizing, for most exacting 
profesional requirements 


Available in all standard sizes: 
Sheets, pads, blocks and wire-bound books 
Inquiries invited from dealers: 
Write for catalog and price list 


BEE PAPER COMPANY, aoe 


Tracing Paper Pads, Drawing Papers, Sketch Papers, CanvaSkin 
1-9 JORALEMON ST. © BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 


PASTOSE WORK 
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The FIRST 
PERFECTED 
HEAVY OIL WHITE 
FOR THE ARTIST 


© FAST DRYING, 
HARD THROUGH 
© PURE WHITENESS 
© GOOD "TOOTH” 
@ MATTE SURFACE 
® DOES NOT CRACK 


“PASTOSE WHITE” contains only pure, standard 
white pigments, ground by a special process 
developed through three years of research by 


For technical folder on the formulation and uses of 
“PASTOSE WHITE” write: PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC., 
2700 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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Whether you are an amateur or professional « 
: */-painting for pleasure or profit... you will find 
Winsor & Newton quality oil colors, water ¢ 
a and brushes ideally suited to your needs. 
“ Always ask for Winsor & Newton's quality products, 
at prices that now are competitive with 


those of other well-known manufactu 


CANADIAN AGENTS: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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